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XIVa 


SOME NOTES ON THE LAZ AND TZAN (I) 


The Laz and Tzan are the most distinctive of the peoples of Georgian 
origin who have made their home in north-eastern Anatolia. Lazistan 
{Chaneti) is the mountainous distriet which lies between Trebizond and 
Batoumi and is bounded by the Coruh (Akampsis) River. The area has rarely 
been included in a Georgian state, and Georgian sources for the Laz and 
Tzan seem meagre. The Laz themselves have a lively folk-lore but no lite- 
rature, and it is largely through the accounts of invaders, travellers and 
geographers, dating from the third century B.C. to the present day, that 
we must approach them, 

Certain characteristics, many of which are common to all mountain peoples, 
recur in each account. In their history the Laz and Tzan have moved steadily 
south and west along the Black Sea coast: those who settled within the 
borders of the Byzantine Empire preserved their culture longest. Their 
language is allied to those of the Caucasus. They are warlike and for centuries 
their lands formed part of the disputed borders of greater powers: the 
Persian and Byzantine Empires, the Ottoman and Russian Empires. Their 
society was once semi-patriarchal and they have had their own kings. They 
have few towns and live chiefly in scattered settlements in the mountains, 
taking their flocks to the high pastures in the summer. They cultivate a 
primitive millet. From animism they were converted first to Christianity 
and then to Islam, but in both cases perhaps rather imperfectly. In the 
Middle Ages the Greek Emperors of Trebizond found them a trial in times 
of peace and defenders of the Empire’s independence in times of war, 

It could be argued that the Laz and Tzan are essentially the same people, 
or at least that the Tzan are Laz. An historic confusion has also arisen from 
the fact that the Georgians and Russians (but not the Laz themselves) call 
the Laz « Chani». ! But the Laz and Tzan are regarded aa distinct, if allied, 


1 Seo V. Minorsky, S.v. ¢ Laz» in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Ist. edn., Leiden/London 
1938; B. Geiger, T. Halasi-Kan, A.H. Kuipers, and K.H. Menges, People: and Languages of 
the Caucasus, ’S-Gravenhage 1959, pp. 14-15; W.E.D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, 
London 1932, pp. 55-6; tdem, « The March-Landa of Georgia s, T'he Geographical Journal, Ixxiv 
(1929), pp. 135-156; and C, Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, ix (1}, Berlin 1858, pp. 928.943. 
I have preferred the Greek spelling of “Tzan’ (Tzanoi) to avoid confusion with the Chani (Laz). 
The Laz must not be confused. with the Lezgian Muslims of Dagheatan — seo Evliya Efendi, 
Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, in the seventeenth century, tr. J. von Hammer, 
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peoples in the classical, and early medieval, sources, and so they will be 
examined separately. 


1. THe Laz (CHant) 


It is possible that the original home of the Laz lay on the north-western 
borders of Abkhazia, where Arrian places Palaia Laziké (Nebugskaya 2). ? 
Then they had a king called Malassas. * Other classical geographers identify 
the Laz with the Colchians, 4 a loose term indicating the peoples of the eastern 
erescent of the Black Sea. But nearer the future Lazisten, Apollonius of 
Rhodes placed the arrogant Moasynoekoi : « Whatever is right to do openly 
before the people or in the market place, all this they do in their homes, 
but whatever acts we perform at home, these they perform out of doors in the 
midst of the streets without blame». Apollonius of Rhodes and Strabo 
report that, as their Caucasian name suggests, the Mossynoekoi lived in 
tree huts, from which they would leap upon unsuspecting travellers. ¢ 
Xenophon and Strabo confirm that the Mossynoekoi were efficient boatmen, 
lumbermen and fishermen, with a piratical bent.’ Such sources are noto- 
riously difficult to interpret and control, but the Mossynoekoi and the later 
Laz share a common reputation in many respects and may well be connected. 

A tenth century, or slightly earlier, tradition maintains that the Crimean 
Sauromatoi invaded Lazia during the reign of Diocletian (284-303), and that 


ii, London 1840, p. 43; and Geiger and others, ep. cit, p. 38. The Tzan must not be confused 
with the Chepni (Tzapnides), a Turkic people of the Pontoa; or with the Tzanar (Dzanar, Sanar}, 
a Christian people claiming Semitic origin who, in the tenth century, tived to the south-east 
of the Alan Gates — the pass of Dariel — and were ruted by a chorepiscopus : see Gy. Moravesik, 
Byzantinoturcica, ti, Budapest 1943, p. 261 and M, Brosset, Collection d’historiens arméniens, i, 
St. Petersbourg 1874, pp. 609-613. Similarly the land of the Tzan must not be confused with 
Chanark {Kaheti), the mountainous area north of Thilist: see J. Marquart, Osteuropaische und 
Ostasiatische Streifziige, Leipzig 1908, pp. 187 f., 418f; idem, Skizzen zur historischen Topo- 
graphie und Geschichte von Kaukasien, Wien 1928, pp. 33, 35. 

% Arrian, Pertplue, cap. 28; identified in A. Baschmakoff. La Synthése dea Périples Pontiques, 
Paris 1948, p. 177. 

2 Arian, cap. 15. 

4 Continuator of an anonymous author of a Periplus, following Menippes, cap. 18 (Basch- 
makoff, p. 138). 

ë Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, ii, 1). 1015-1029, 1117: Cf. ps-Skylax, Periplus, cap. 86. 

% Strabo, Geographia, XII, iti, 18; Allen, art. cit. p. 153, even suggests that the «ayn» in 
the name of the Mossynoekoi may be derived from the name Tzan, 

? Xenophon, Anabasis, V, iv, 3; see alao Coamas Indicopleustes, Topegraphia Christiana, 
ed. J.P. Migne, PG, lxxxviii, Paria 1860, col. 169, 
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they reached the Halys (Kizil Irmak). * The first reliable references to the 
Laz come, however, in the sixth century, when their country became the 
Perso-Byzantine march lands. Lazia was then regarded as an essential 
frontier by Justin, Justinian and Herakleios, and by Chosroes I and II. 
In the sixth and seventh century the Laz dominated Colchis, the area on 
either side of the Phasis (Rion), and the centres of Petra, Meskhétie and 
Tbilisi which were imperfectly incorporated into the Byzantine Empire by 
591, This was the Lazia of the sixth and seventh centuries, but the Laz 
themselves were already beginning to move to their final home in the coast- 
land between Bathys (Batumi) at the mouth of the Akampsis (Coruh) river, 
the future Lazistan, which lay within the actual, and slightly expanded 
boundaries of the Empire from at least the reign of Leo VI (886-912), and 
remained a marcher province until the Seljuk mvasions of the eleventh 
century. Thus the Laz, who had maintained a wide client kingdom in the 
sixth century had become assimilated within the Byzantine defence system 
by the ninth. 

Agathias and Procopius lay down the characteristics of the Colchian Laz, 
which are to be repeated by numerous later commentators. In Lazia « neither 
corn nor wine nor any other good thing is produced, Nor indeed can any- 
thing be carried from elsewhere on account of the narrowness of the paths, 
unless it be carried by men. However the Lazoi were able to live on a certain 

*kind of which grows there, since they were accustomed to it.» * The Laz 
«have neither salt nor grain nor any other good thing, but by furnishing 
skins and hides and slaves they secured the supplies they needed». '° In turn 
the Byzantines found Lazia a valuable trading outlet to the East. 

The Byzantine methods, of dealing with the Laz can be compared, on 
different scale, with the devices employed in the subjection of other border 
peoples in Serbia, Bulgaria and Armenia and in their inclusion within the 
imperial system. The Laz were foederati, clients of Justin and Justinian, 
charged with the guarding of the borders and granted large funds: they 
themselves claimed the Abasgoi as vassals, a people which traditionally 
provided eunuchs for the Byzantine and Ottoman courts. A Laz ruler 
had once received his sceptre from Persia : now the Laz kings, Tzathos and 
Goubazes, were offered Byzantine wives and Byzantine titles of calculated 


* Read: ... kind of millet which .., 


§ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik and tr. RJ.H. 
Jenking, i, Budapest 1949, pp. 258, 262, 266; ii, {commentary} London 1962, p, 206. 

® Procopius, Wars, I, xii, 17-20. 

10 Procopius, Wara, UH, xv, 1-6; xxviii, 17-27. 

21 Procopius, Wars, VIIL xyi, 1-5. 
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importance ; education and baptism at the Byzantine court, and investment 
in robes of white. 1* But the Laz were never satisfactorily incorporated into 
the Empire. They were evangelised and the Greek eparchy of Phasis counted 
four suffragans : 13 later an Exarchate of Lazia was established, 14 But the 
Laz became Christians of an independent kind and appointed their own 
priests. 15 The most distinguished Greek hierarch whom they encountered 
was St Maximos the Confessor, who died in exile in the Laz fortress of 
Schemarion (Muri) on 13 August 662. 14 [t was through a chain of frontier 
fortresses, and through strongholds such aa Petra (Tsikhisdziri), that the 
Byzantines attempted to control them, But both the Persians and 
Byzantines found the Laz untrustworthy allies; neither power tried to 
conquer Lazia outright however, although Justinian and Chosroes levelled 
whole mountain forests in an attempt to subdue them. 1? 

The Laz had always been on closer terms with the Byzantines than with 
the Persians. The turning point in their history comes in the late seventh 
century, with the end of the Persian threat and the beginning of the Arab. 
In a few years the extensive Lazia known to Agathias and Procopius suffered 
Arab invasion and the Laz of Colchis did not participate as Laz in Georgian 
national revivals thereafter. It was the Laz who had been incorporated 
within the Byzantine marches, Procopius’ « Rhomaioi who are called 


12 Agathias Myrinseua, Historiarum libri quingue, ed. J.P. Migno, PG, Ixxxviii, Paris 1860, 
coll. 1404, 1408, 1483, 1436; on which see P, Lamma, Ricerche sulla storia e la cultura del VIe 
secolo, Brescia 1950, pp. 21-6; Joannes Zonaras, Annales, ed. J.P, Migne, PG, cxxxiv, Paris 
1864, col. 1229; Theophanes, Chranographia, ed. J.P. Migne, P@, cviii, Parie 1861, coll. 645-8. 
Recent commentators add remarkably little to the fine chapter 42 of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, but see B, Rubin, Das Zeitalter Justinians, i, Berlin 1980, pp. 335-365 
and Maps VII and VEEE; and A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602, Oxford 1964, 
i, pp. 232, 269, 299; ii, p. 659 and iii, Maps I, H, and YI. The deliberate choice of white, aa 
opposed to imperial purple, may have been influenced by the fact that the Laz coastal towns 
exported fine white cloth; later in the Empire of Trebizond white was to be the colour of ima- 
periaf mourning. 

18 Tike Trebizond, tke Phasis waa supposedly evangelised by the apoatle Andrew. The four 
suffragan sees were at Rhodopolis, Saésina or Abisséna, Petra and Zigana, all within the By- 
zantine borders — see B. Honigmann, ‘Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches, Bruxelles 
1985 {= A.A, Vasiliev, Byzance ef les Arabes, iii}, pp. 197-8; and P. Goubert, Byzance avant 
UIslam, Paris 1951, i, p. 233. 

14 Mgr. Chrysanthos Philippides, s He ekklesia Trapezountoa,+ Archeion Pontou, iv-y (1933), 
pp. 113, 145, 170-1, 163-4, 201, 622, 688. 

15 Procopius, Wars, VIH, ii, 15-20. 

16 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State ,tr. J. Hussey, Oxford 1946, p. 108, citing 
the identification of A. Brilliantoy, «On the place of tha death and burial af St. Maximos the 
Confessor + (in Russian), Christ, Vostok. vi (1917), pp. 1-62. 

4? Procopius, Wara, II, xvii, 1-2; Buildings, HI, vi, 9-14. 
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Pontikoi », +82 whom Minorsky believes to be « certainly Laz», 1* who retained 
their national identity when the great Laz state in the Caucasus had been 
forgotten. As with the Tzan, the history of the Laz after the seventh century 
is that of a Byzantinized, and now Turkicized, minority only. The ancient 
dominance of the Laz majority in western Georgia oan be gauged by the 
extent of the Mingrelians and Svans, Zan-speakers who may be « surviving 
elements of a racial group which was once widespread round the coasts 
of the Black Sea», 20 

But even the Laz who survived within the Byzantine borders (which 
now included the coastlands of the future Lazistan), are rarely mentioned 
in our sources. Unlike their neighbours, the Armenians of Ispir ®' and the 
Georgiana of Tao, 22 they made no attempt to erect semi-independant 
akritic lordships after the seventh century. 


a8 Procopius, Wars, II, xvii, 1-2; Buildings, III, vi, 9-14. 

19 Minorsky, art. cit. 

70 Aten, art. cil., p. 139. 

31 Ispir (Sber) lies on the southern border of Lazistan and commands one of the few routes 
north to the coast. It stands above the Akampsia (foruh) which runs north-east to Batumi. 
The river is awift but M. F, Guarracino managed to take a raft down part of it see « Notes of an 
excursion from Batum to Artvin s, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, xv (1845), 
pp. 298-805. Ispir may first appear in Strabo (XI, iv, 8 and xiv, 9), as the Syspiritis or Hyspiratis 
to which Alexander sent an expedition — see Ritter, op. cit., p. 88. The immense ramifications 
of the Armenian and Georgian Bagratid families, self-styled descendanta of Bathsheba and 
cousins of the Virgin Mary, can perhaps be traced to an origin in Ispir — see K. Salia, « La 
Tao-klardjetie eb ses monastéres (II)s, Bedi Karthiea, 41-2 (xiii-xiv} (1962), pp. 40-6. From 
Justinian’s reign the Byzantine border seems to have included Paipert {Bayburt), but excluded 
Ispir — see aleo K. Salia, « La Tac-klardjéthie et ses monastères (I) », Bedi Kartlisa, 36-7 (xi-xii) 
(1961), pp. 41-62. Basi] II probably took Ispir in his expeditions of 1000-1 and 1622-4, but it 
passed to the Seljuks in about 1049. In 1124 David II of Georgia took the fortresa. During part 
of the first century of the Mongol suzereinty of about 1226-1410, Ispir may have been a border 
fortreas of the Empire of Trebizond — see D., Winfield, a A note on the south-eastern border 
of the Empire of Trebizond +, Anatolian Studies, xii (1962), pp. 163-172. Clavijo visited Ispir on 
12 September 1405, finding it in the hands of a Muslim Atabeg, who was probably a Georgian 
Djakeli, a wayward family which apostasized for good in the first half of the sixteenth century 
and was given the hereditary pashalik of Akhaltzikhe —see Ruy Gonzales le Clavijo, Travels, tr. 
G. Le Strenge, London 1928, p. 385. On the church within tho citadel of Ispir, see D. Winfield 
and J. Wainwright, «Some Byzantine Churches from the Pontus», Anatolian Studiee, xii 1962), 
pp. 160-2 and Pi. xxv (b); and on the nearby Armenian monastery of St. Joba, see the Chevalier 
Gamba, Voyage dans la Russie méridionale, Paris 1826, p. 418, n. I. 

22 Or, more correctly, of Klardjeti (middle Akampsis), Tao (Tortum and Oiti) and Basiani 
{Olti and Araxes watershed). On the Bagratids of Tac, see 8. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his reign, Cambridge 1929, pp. 167-9 and K. Salia, «Le Tao-Klardjéthie et ses 
monastères, I», Bedi Karilisa, xi-xii (1951), pp. 41-62. Mr. David Winfield is at present working 
on the Georgian churches of Tao, of which recent reports include M. and N. Thierry, « Notes 
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By the tenth century, when the Arab geographer Abul Feda regarded 
Trebizond as being largely a Laz port, * the Laz seem to have definitely 
settled in the area between there and Batumi, later to be known as Lazistan. 
Local leaders in Chaldia, such as the Gabrades, probably used the Laz in 
maintaining a vestige of the old Byzantine defence system against the 
Seljuk Turks from the middle of the eleventh century and the Greek Empire 
of Trebizond (1204-1461) inherited the Laz lands, which were named as the 
«thema» of Great Lazia.*4 Byzantine authors, such as Pachymeres, * 
regarded the new Empire as being no more than a Laz border state, and to 
some extent Trapezuntines such as Lazaropoulos** and Bessarion 
concurred, 2? Georgian historians, on the other hand, have been tempted 
to claim Trebizond as a Georgian dominated state. ?* In fact, although the 
Grand Komnenoi were closely related to the Georgian Bagratids and Dja- 
kelis, they were chiefly anxious to prove their legitimacy as Byzantine 
Emperors. Hardly a Georgian trait can be found in the administration and 
culture of the Empire of Trebizond : ** indeed in their titles and conquests 


d’un voyage en Géorgie turques, Bedi Kartlisa, 34-5 (viii-ix) (1960), pp. 10-28; D.C. Hills, 
My travels in Turkey, London 1964, pp. 222-8 and in Phe. Times, 20 April 1963. 

% Tr. M. Reingud, Géographie d’Abouljéda, Paria 1848, p. 40, 

” V, Laurent, ¢ Deux Chrysobullea inédita des empereurs de Trébizonde Alexis IV/Jean IV 
wt David Ils, Archeton Pontou, xviii (1954), p. 265; A.A.M. Bryer, « Tho littoral of the Empire 
of Trebizond in two fourteenth century portolano maps», Archeion Pontou, xxiv (1961), pp. 
120.1. 

26 George Pachymeres, CSHB, i, 520; 

%¢ Lazaropoulos in A. Panadopoulos-Kerameus, Foates Trapesuntini, St. Peteraburg 1897 
Amsterdam 19865, p. 118. 

27 Bessarion, « Egkémion eis Trapezountas, ed. 8. Lambroa, Neos Hellénomaémén, xxii 
(1916), pp. 145-204. 

28 E.g. A. Manvelichvili, Histoire de Georgie, Paria 1951, p. 194. Cf. Lréne Mélikoff, ¢ Géorgiens 
Turcomans et Trébizonde : notes sur le ‘Livre de Dede Korkut’ », Bedi Kartlisa, xvii-xviii (1964), 
p. 19: in Trebizond ¢ L’influence géorgienne restera prépondérante +. 

29 Georgia and Trebizond were closely allied, particularly in the early thirteenth century 
and early fifteenth century. At least seven members of the Grand Komnenos dynasty married 
into Georgian roye! families. Panaretoa, the court chronicler of Trebizond gives the epithet 
«the Wonderful» to Thilisi - see Michael tou Panaretou peri tón Megalén Komnénén, ed. 0. 
Lampgsides, Athens 1968, f. 310b; (of which there is a Georgian translation and commentary 
by A. Gamgrelidze, «Mikhel Panaretosis Trapizonia Khronike,+ Masalebi sakharthvelosa da 
kavkasite tstortiaathvis, nakv 33, Thilist 1960). But whilet Georgia was, during the period of the 
Empire of Trebizond 1204-1461) a highly feudalised state, the Grand Komnenoi looked almost 
exclusively to Constantinopie for their potitical structure and culture .Only in the fields of art, 
architecture and numismatics does it seem possible to trace any significant Georgian traits. 
On the architecture, see the conclusions of §, Ballance, « The Byzantine churches of Trebizond +, 
Anatolian Studies, x (1960), pp. 172-5. Bessarion (enc. cit., pp. 188-196}, appears to describe a 
Georgian or Armenian pyramid dome which once stood above the palace, In numismatica 
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the Grand Komnenoi usually claimed Georgian dominion. 3 Queen Thamara 
the Great may have been a co-founder of the Empire of Trebizond, * but 
Trebizond suffered less than did the kingdoms of Georgia from the Mongol 
invasions of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, which may be a partial 
explanation for the relative indifference of the Empire towards its Georgian 
allies. Trebizond looked to the political and cultural world of Constantinople 
rather than to Tbilisi. Only their large Laz population prevented the Grand 
Komnenoi from being fully plausible Emperors of the « Rhomaioi. » 

The Laz played an active part in imperial politics — the Empress Anna 
Anachoutlou was brought to the throne in what was virtually a Laz in- 
vasion #*— and were probably the most warlike element of the population 
of the interior. Using almost the same terms as had Procopiua, Lazaropoulos 
remarked in the fourteenth century that the theme of Chaldia was «a region 
diffioult of access and fertile in warlike men». *4 But the greatest: distinction 
hetween the Laz of the eastern and central Pontos and the Greeks of the 
coastal valleys was not ethnic but economic. The Laz were, from Procopius 
time until this century, largely transhumant, whilst the coastal people were 
largely agricultural, The fact that the two patterns of living were not exclusive 
gave rise to almost annual battles for the high summer grazing pastures 
(Greek parcharia, Turkish yayla) between the Greeks of the coast and the 
more purely traushumant people of the interior. The Laz enjoy some of 
the finest and highest grazing lands in Anatolia and their life must be set 


the Empire influenced Georgia and the « Kirmanueli» were based on the asper of the Grand 
Komnenos (Kyr) Manuel: see Professor D.M. Lang (vo whom I am indebted for information), 
Studies in the Numismatic History of Georgia (American Numismatic Society Notes sad Mono- 
graphs, No. 130), 1955; « Georgia in the reigu of Giorgi the Brilliant», Bulletin of the School 
0} Oriental and African Studies, xvii (1) (1955), pp. 87-8; and K.V, Golenko, ¢ Klad monet iz 
sela tobanieris, Vizantiysky Vremennik, xvi, pp. 127-172. 

40 The normal title of the Grand Komnenoi included that of Emperor ¢ of the Iberians», 
The reference may, however, be to the short-lived Byzantine theme of [beria(1022-c. 1048/9) 
rather than te Georgia proper. The Iberian theme correaponded approximately with Tao — 
seo J. Laurent, op.cti. p. 108, n.1; and S. Vryonis, Jr., «The Will of a Provincial Magnate, 
Eustathiua Boilas (1059}+ Dumbarton Oake Papers, xi (1987), pp. 275-8. 

32 The conclusions of A.A, Vasiliev, « The foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, » Speculum, 
xi (1), p. 3ff. have bean queationed by O. Lampsides, (op.cit., pp. 169-114), who argues against 
Thamara’s influence. See also A.d. Vasiliev, ¢ Mesarites 2g a sources, Speculum, xii (1938), 
pp. 180-2; C. Toumanoff, « On the relationship between the founder of the Empire of Trebizond 
and the Georgian Queen Thamara», Speculum, xv (3), (1940), p. 290ff. and N. Jorga, ¢ Une 
nouvelle théorie sur Vorigine ef le charactére de I'Hmpire de Trébizondes, Revue du Sud-Est 
Buropéen, xiii (1936), pp. 172-6. 

23 Panaretos, f. 2032, 

$4 Lazaropoulos, op. eit., p. 118. 
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against a pattern of annual migration as they follow their herds and flocks 
into the mountains when the snows clear. ** 

In September 1405 Clavijo returned from his embassy to Tabriz. He 
travelled from Tortum to Ispir and then on the coast. Between Ispir and 
the sea he encountered Georgians «a fine race of men, very handsome in 
face and gallant in bearing. They are Christians of the Greek rite In matters 
of religion, but their language is not Greek, being an idiom peculiar to 
themselves» %* and then the Armenians of Hemshin. ?? Between Surmene 
and Trebizond he travelled through the Trapezuntine thema of Greater 
Lazia, The province «lies along the sea-coast and is very mountainous, 
the hill sides everywhere being covered by forests. The trees as they stand 
support many creepers, most of which are grape-vines, and of the wild 
grapes a wine is made, but no vineyards are tended by these people. ** 
The population live in hamlets each of which bears the name of turio, #9 
the same consisting of well masoned cottages, a few together standing in 
one place and elsewhere others. The paths we had to follow going through 
this country were so sbominable, that it cost us the lives of near all the 
beasts of burden we had with us for our baggage». 

The Laz maintained here a virtual independence for some time after 
the fall of Trebizond. They were increasingly converted to Islam after about 
1580. 4! But they retained an autonomy under their Dere Begs, who ruled 
the valleys of the interior from high castles, until the 1840s. *® They are 
one of the few non-Turkish peoples of Anatolia to survive in modern Turkey 
with their language and racial consciousness intact. They have a live folklore, 
play bagpipes 4* and tell interminable folk tales. 44 As sailors they are great 


35 A study of tranghumant life in western Pontos is X. de Planhol’s « A travers Jes chaines 
pontiques, Plantations cétiéres et vie montagnardes, Bulletin de l'Association de Géographes 
Français, 311-2 (1983), pp. 2-12. One of the beat descriptions of a transhumant society is J.K. 
Cempbell’s Honour, Family and Patronage, (the Sarakataanai of Epiros}, Oxford 1064. 

3 Clavijo, p. 334. 

#7 See p. 93. 

38 The aame phenomenon was reported by Barbaro in 1470 and by Bordier in 1809. 

33 Clavijo, p. 336, which has, however, the misreading of ¢ curio». The definitive Catalan 
text (Embajada a Tamorlán, ed. F.L. Estrada, Madrid 1943, pp. 245 and cxix) reads + e es todo 
poblado aturios, que ellos dicen por quinteriaa, 4 gue son vnas pocas de cagas ajuntadas en uno, 
e otras & otra partes, The text used by C.R. Markham (Hakluyt Society xxvi, London 1859, 
p. 198), omits the sentence. I have not been able to identify the term + turio ». 

40 Clavijo, p. 334. 

41 G. Rosen, ¢ Uber die Sprache der Lazens, Abk. der k. Akademie der Wies. zu Berlin aus 
dem Jahre 1843 (Berlin 1845), Phil. und his. Abh., p.2; Evliya, op. cit., p. 427. 

42 Allen, op. cit., p. 56; and art. cif. p. 149, 

43 Mr. Robin Fedden (to whom I am indebted for information) has a photograph of modern 
Laz bagpipes in «In the steps of the Argonauts», Geographical Magazine, xxxcii (4) (1964), p. 313. 

44 The Laz have no written literature, but claim local poets such as Rashid Hilmi and Peh- 
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travellers, and have a reputation as pastrycooks in southern Russia and 
Turkey. Their distinctive black costume consists of a wide knotted kerchief, 
waistcoat, baggy trousers and cummerbund and has a sombre, swashbuckling 
air about it. Adopted by the inhabitants of the entire Pontic coast, the 
Laz costume may be still seen at Bairams in Giresun and Trabzon, and at 
Greek Pontic refugee reunions in Salonika, 4 

The most striking trait of the Laz ia their ferocious aspect. They provided 
warriors for the Empire of Trebizond «like terrible lions who never let 
their prey escape.» 4* The Rev, Eli Smith was told by a Turk in 1833 that 
«they will at any time kill a man for an onion». ‘7 In 1962 I was told that 
in the village of Tonya the price of assassination had increased to the equi- 
valent of about £5. In 1831 James Brant compared the Laz and Oflis 
with the Maniots, « carrying on blood-feuds from father to son. » 48 In 1955 
a murderer was shot dead in the Meidan of Trebizond only a few hours 
after being released from prison, by the son of his victim who had never 
seen his father. In 1673 Chardin found the people of Gonia had «inclination 
à l'impureté au brigandage et au meurtre» and that a Laz tribesman was 


livanoglu. In 1930-1 G. Dumézil collected a dozen Laz folk tales, which follow the Stith-Tompson 
groups very closely: they concern divs and djinns, were-wolves and dragona, girl-kings and 
princes in the underworld. Dumézil’s Contes Laces, Paris 1937, pp. 114-127 contains also valuable 
oral information on the strict marriage and death customs, and on the dress, of the Laz. Finalty, 
a charming Laz « Gaudriole» may be quoted in Dumézil'a translation (pp. 129-130): « Un tulle 
brodé est & toif Sous le tulle dorá. / Un sourcil noir est å toì./Sous le souroil noir, / Des yeux 
bruns { ?) sont å toi. / Sous les yeux bruns, / Un neg pointu est à toi. / Sous lè nez pointu, / Une 
bouche rouge comme kaytan est 4 toi. /Sous la bouche comme kaytan, / Un cou (blano) oomme 
papier ost 4 toi. {Sous le cou comme papier, / Des seins comme dea caufs sont à toi. / Sous les 
seins comme des œufs, j un nombri? profond east à toi. f Sous le nombril profond, } Un coffre de 
cyprès est à toi. / Ton coffre de cyprès / J'ai fermé à clef, et la clef — } Est à moi!» 

46 First mentioned, perhaps, by Evliya (p.427) who, in the seventeenth century confused 
the Laz, of Trebizond with the Lezghians, naming also ¢ Chichos, and further to the east in 
Huben, the «Chagtay Laz. 

4 Ed. M. Quatremére, « Mesalek Alabsar fi Memalek Alamear, Voyage dea youx dans les 
royaumes des différentes contréesas, Notices ef extraits des manuscrits de las bibltothégue du roi 
et autres bibliothégues, xiii (1), 1838), p. 380. (Al Umari). 

8 E. Smith, Researches of the Rev, E. Smith and the Rev. H.G.0. Dwight in Armenia..., Boston 
1833, ii, p. 325. 

48 J. Brant, « Journey through a part of Armenia end Asia Minor in the year 1835», Journal 
of ihe Royal Geographical Society of London, vi (1836), p. 192. On Brant, the first English vice- 
consul to be appointed to Trebizond after the Treaty of Adrianople in 1830, and an adventurous 
traveller, sse A Correspondent, ¢ Trebizond and the Permian tranait trades, Royal Central Aatan 
Journal, xxxi (2944), pp. 289-291. 
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«rude, grossière et sauvage». 49 In 1829 Rottiers found the Laz «rusé, 
vindicatif, enclin au vol et capable de tous les crimes qui l'accompagnent » 5° 
and Beauchamp noted their farouche appearance. 5 The Rev. Horatio 
Southgate was told in 1837 that they had been « notorious robbers» under 
«lawless chiefs who once held sway in these high mountains». °* The Turks 
are equally censorious about the Laz: in cryptic proverbs such as «the 
- Muslim does not eat Laz jelly» 5* and rhymes such as « the cheapest of all 
fruits is the keraz (cherry); the silliest of all birds the kaze (goose); and the 
lowliest of all nations the Laz». 54 

Like many mountain people who cannot speak for themselves, the Laz 
have earned themselves an almost uniformly poor reputation from Byzantine 
times onwards. Recent travellers have spoken, however, of their almost 
oppressive hospitality, their vivacity and handsome bearing. * Denis Hills 
writes that «in present-day Turkey the Lazes have retained a bad name for 
violence, quick temper, and the blood feud; and neighbouring Turkish 
herdsmen will not go near their yaylas. But their reputation is curiously 
paradoxical. Most Turks will tell you that they are a backward, imam- 
ridden, quarrelsome people of mixed blood, speaking a travesty of Turkish, 
and living a boorish life in a poor, wild part of the country... they are the 
butt of popular jokes that show them to be both aly and stupid. Others, 
however, admiring the way a great many Lazes have made good in trade 
and the professions, stress their cleverness and enterprise, their gaiety and 
dances. Perhaps the root cause of prejudice against the Lazes {a prejudice 
extended to gypsies, yiiriéks, Kurds, and Arabs too) is that they are not 
held to belong to the family of ‘true Turks’... To me, at any rate, the Lazes 


49 The Chevalier Chardin (who travelled through the area in a state of panic in 1873), Journal 
du Voyage en Perse, ef auz Indes Orientales, par la Mer Notre et par Colchide, Amaterdam 1686, 
pp. 134 and 198. 

0 Le Colonel Rottiers, Itinéraire de Tiflis à Constantinople, Bruxelles 1829, p. 182. 

S1 Le citoyen Beauchamp, Relation historique et géographique d’un voyage de Constantinople 
a Trebizonde, par mer, l'an 5 de la répteblique (= 1796), Paria An 10 (=1801), p. 131. 

53 H, Southgate, Narrative of a tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, 
London L840, i, p. 152. This traveller was told that tho Laz a wore Mussulmans and apokea e 
corrupt Greeks. Cf. J. C. Teule, Pensées... Paria 1842, ii, pp. 11-12. 

58 Minorsky, art. cit. 

64 F.G. Aflalo, An idler in the near east, London 1910, p. 236 and pl. facing p. 235, showing 
a «curious headgear, neither cap nor turban, but an intermediate form,... worn by the Lazes... 
an unuaually elaborate style, the tassel being as a rule dispensed with, and the materies! wound 
about the head rather like a puttee». 

85 See Alten, ari. cit., p. 189, and Fedden, art. cit., p. $13 and in The Times, 29 and 30 August 
1963. 
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have always been hospitable. But one cannot help noticing their unattractive 
habit of using women as beasts of burden». 58 

All travellers confirm that the Laz language is of Georgian origin. Smith 
found that « they have no original language of their own, but speak a kind 
of patois, which is a Mingrelian dialect with a large admixture of Turkish», 5? 
Moritz Wagner equated Laz with Gurian, «a branch of the Georgian 
tongue». * In the Jast hundred years, studies by Rosen, 5* Bopp, * Klap- 
roth, * Chikobava, * Zhgenti, * Peacock, 4 Adjarian ** and Marr, have 
established the non-Turkish roots of the Laz dialect. Basically, it is closest 
to Mingrelian, spoken in the area of the ancient kingdom of Lazia, then to 
the Georgian of Tblisi and with more distant connections with Suanish, 
the Svan language. Mingrelian, Taz and Svan all belong to the so-called 
Zan language group. *? There are relatively few Greek loanwords in Laz, 
but, if the identifications of Rosen and Klaproth can be trusted, they are 
to do with the sea, with agriculture, with settled life and with family rela- 
tionships. They include the sort of words one would expect to be borrowed 
from the Greek, ** but there is another small range of words which are more 


5 Denis Hills (to whom J am grateful for information), op. ctf., pp. 109-110. 

8? Smith, op. cit., p. 325. 

58M. Wagner, Travels in Persia, Georgia and Koordtstan;..., London 1856, ii, p. 262, 

69 G. Roen, ari. cita pp. 1-38. 

%# H. Bopp, t Uber daa Georgiache in Sprachverwandtechaftlicher Beziehung», Abh, der 
k. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin aus dem Jahre 1846, Bertin 1848, Phil. — hist. Abh. pp. 259-340. 

81 J. Klaproth, Aste Polyglotia, 2nd. edn., Paris 1831, pp. 122-4. 

62 AS, Chikobava, Grammaticheskij analiz chanshkogo (lazakogo) dialekda, Thilisi 1936 {with 
@ summery in french). 

43 §.M. Zhgenti, Chanskte (lazkie) tekety. (Arxavkij govou), Tbilisi 1938. It must be remembered 
that both Chikobava and Zhgenti were working on the comparatively few (less than 1,000) 
Laz speakera within the Soviet Union, 

84 RN. Cast (obtaining his information from Mr. Peacock, English vice-consul at Baturni), 
+ Original vocabularies of five weat Caucasian languages», Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
N.S., xix (1887), pp. 145-156. 

& Adjarian, «Etude sur le langue Lazer, M.S.L. x (1899), pp. 145-60, 228-40, 364-401, 
405.448, 

ts N.Y. Marr {certainly the most scientific investigator of the Laz dialect}, Grammatika 
ch’anskago (lazskago} yazike, St. Petersburg 1910 (a grammar, chrestomathie and glossary); 
Kipshidze, doplen swedentya o ch'anskom yazike, St. Petersburg 1911; «Iz poezdki v turatekij 
Lazistans, Bull. de Y Acad. Imp. dea Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, (1910), pp. 547-570, 607-632). 

8? Geiger and others, op. cit., pp. 13-16. 

t Eg. ‘Chir'i’ (kérion) = wax; 'mandre’ (mandra) = sheepfold; 'draponi’ (drepani) = the rare 
Byzantine sickle; ‘kromi’ {Zromnodi) = onion; ’papu’ (paypos) = grandfather; ‘dai’ (theios} = 
uncle; ‘shire’ (chéra) = widow; ’karavi’ (karabi) = ship — see A. Bryer, «Shipping in the 
Empire of Trebizond s, Mariners Mirror, lii (1966), p.8 - chope’ (kopion) = rudder; ’liman’ 
(limen) = harbour beach; ‘saabaton’ (¢abaion) = Saturday; “pareake’ (paraskevé) = Friday or 
preparation; and ‘skafind’ {staphé) = tub. 
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revealingly taken from the Byzantines: like oregsi « appetite», aghnuse, 
«ignorance»; and most significantly, okori « house» (from otkos?) and the 
Laz word for work or servitude itself, dulia. 

W.E.D. Allen finds Laz origins for many place names of eastern Pontos. $° 
Athenaei (Atine) has no obvious Greek origin, as Bessarion claimed for it, ?® 
but may be the Laz for « the place where there is shade ». The ancient Rhizaion 
¿Rize) is « the place where people (or soldiers} meet». Mapavri {Qayeli) may 
mean «leafy». Such places, however, lay on the south-western borders only 
of ancient Lazia. 

In the summer months the Laz move from their high valley settlements 
to the superb pastures of Kachkar. 7! The Laz avoided towns but lived in 
communes of scattered dwellings, Their houses were wooden chalets, perched 
on stilts above ground and dispersed about the mountain forests. Even in 
the nineteenth century, Brant observed that the inhabitants of Lazistan 
«live in cottages scattered singly over the country», 7? and Rottiers speaks 
of the « pauvres cabanes des pêcheurs du Lazistan ». 7? This kind of dwelling, 
which was perhaps first noticed among the ancient Mossynoekoi and which 
was found by Clavijo in 1405, has to some extent survived. Even today 
the comparatively densely populated Lazistan has no towns of more than 
15,000 inhabitants. 

The Laz live principally on their own mutton, beef and dairy products 
of the pastures: they make their own cloth. Additions to this diet include 
the local fish, 74 the famous ‘mad’ honey of the Pontos, > and a kind of 
millet or maize, which is cultivated in the comparatively low mezraa below 


ë Allen, op. ciè. p. 56; and art. ct. pp. 140, where he suggests that such place names aa 
Amisos (Samsun), Trebizond and Djevezlik (Dikaisimon, Maçka), may have Laz (Zan) names, 
and that the Black Sea — oalled in medieval Georgian a The sea of Ispit +, or Speris Zghra — 
may in its most remote Greek name (Pontos Axeines, rather than Huxeinos) reves! the epithet 
of «The Tzanio Seas. I find these philological analogies improbable. 

7% Besaarion, enc. cil, p. 36; c.f. Procopius, Wars, IL, xxx, 14. 

71 See n. 35. 

72 Brant., art. cit., p. 182. 

7 Rottiers, op, cH., p. 189. 

74 A fish slightly smaller than the sardine ìa a ataple diet of the Lazic coast — Ancient Greek 
amia, Pontic Greek chapsi(a), and Turkish hamai balik. Evliya {pp. 48-9) found it «an aphrodisiac 
of extraordinary potency, and ita burnt head wiil smoke anakes to dasth». For its history, 
see Mynoides Mynas in MS Paris Suppl. Gr. 1248, f. 119a; Pamietniki Janczara, czyli Kronika 
Turecka Konstantego z Ostrowicy, ed. J. Los, Krakowie 1912, p. 261; P.A. Jaubert, Voyage ex 
Arménie et en Perse fait dans les années 1805 et 1808, Paria 1821, p. 139; and A.A. Papadopoulos, 
Historikon Lexikon tés Pontikés Dialektou, Athens 1961, a.v. chapsi(n). 

7% Which devastated Xenophon’s Ten Thousand, For recent reports of this aingular honey, 
see. Hilla, op. cit., p. 108 and Fedden, art. cii., pp. 303-8. 
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their settlements. Procopius had noted the primitive nature of their grain, 
which Chardin confirmed in 1673.78 They do not grow wheat and in 1850 
Walpole diagnosed their bread as being made from Indian corn, ?? One of 
the reasons why the Laz have apparantly made no advance in their agri- 
culture since classical times lies in the extreme difficulty of pursuing a more 
elaborate cultivation in the precipitous mountains of Lazistan. In 1833 
Smith was told that «the Laz cultivate mountains so nearly perpendicular 
as to be able to stand to sow and reap only by tying themselves to trees» : 76 
two years later Stuart was told the same story. "° In the same year Brant 
traversed Lazistan and said that « the country is so wooded and mountainous, 
that it does not produce grain sufficient for the consumption of the popu- 
lation, yet not a spot capable of cultivation appears to be left untilled. 
Cornfields are to be seen hanging on the precipitous sides of mountains, 
at which no plough could arrive. The ground is prepared by manual labour, 
a two-pronged fork, of a construction peculiar to the country, being used 
for this purpose. * Indian corn is the grain usually grown, and it is seldom 
that any other is used for bread by the people». * The Laz had advanced 
little since Procopius found them «able to live on a certain kind of millet 
which grows there, since they are accustomed to it». * The fate of the Laz 
was conditioned by the nature of their country. The mountains of Lazistan 
enabled them to maintain a keen independance and yet prevented them 
from making any progress in settled agriculture or orgainising more than a 
rudimentary polity. It was the achievement of the Grand Komneoi that 
they persuaded the Laz warlords of the interiors to identify their inde- 
pendence with that of the Trapezuntine Empire. Ever since Goubazes, 
King of the Laz, had allied himself with Justinian, the Laz have rejected 
the culture of the Caucasus for that of successive rulers of Anatolia. It was 
only the Anatolianized Laz of the sixth century who have survived in 


78 Seen, 49. 

7” F. Walpole, The Ansayrit and the Assassins, with travels in the Further Bast in 1850-1..., 
London 1851, p. 239-240. 

78 Smith, op. cit. ii, p. 319. 

72 C. Stuart, Journal of a residence in northern Persia, London 1854, p. 83. 

80 This appears to be the Pontic elikirin, which Mr. David Winfield tella me «might be a 
very hefty two pronged fork which men use for digging in pairs for digging over ground for 
cultivation. It is dying out now e». It is mentioned in the Matzouka valley in the thirteenth 
century in T. Uspenskij and V. Beneshevich, Actes de Vazdlon, Leningrad 1927, No. 118. Seo 
also A. Papadopoulos, op, cit., sv.. ¢ eliktrins; and D.B. Bagiakakos, + Dialektika ak tou me- 
saiénikou Pontous, Archeton Pontou, xxvii (1964), p. 283. 

81 Brant., art, ct, p. 191. 

88 Procopius, Wara, I, xii, 20. 
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Lazistan, when Colchian Lazia is forgotten. But to some extent neither 
the Byzantines, nor the Ottoman or modern Turks, have accepted the Laz 
as being Anatolian. The modern Laz are loyal ‘Turks’, and remain «a clearly 
defined minority which posess no political problems, ** The Turkish census 
of 1945 numbered 46, 987 Laz speakers in Turkey, whilst the Russian census 
of 1926 found only 643 Laz (and 730 Laz speakers) on the eastern side of 
the border. 94 The majority of Laz are today scattered among the quays 
of Istanbul, in the pastryshops of Izmir and Ankara, in the tea plantations 
of Rize and in the hazelnut groves of Giresun and Trabzon. But it has been 
estimated that about 10,000 Laz still follow their ancient pattern of life 
in the high grazing lands of Lazistan. ® 


2, Toe Tzan 

Strabo and Stephen of Byzantium affirm that the Tzan are the ancient 
Makronai ** whom the Argonauts encountered near the future site of Tre- 
bizond, 87 The Makronai were known to the anonymous author of the Periplus 
and to Herodotus, Xenophon, Pliny and Skylax (who called them « Mak- 
rokephaloi» by false etymology). £8 As Tzanoi or horsemen Sanoi they were 
known to Arrian and Enstathios of Salonika. 8%, As with the Laz, Pro- 
copius’ is the first reliable account of the Tzan. He confirms that they are 


33 Fedden, art. cit., p. 305. 

84 Despite the fact that «during the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1916-17, the Georgian 
Legion was stationed in the mountains esst of Tirebolu (Tripolis), on the banka of Harshit 
(Philabonites) river», and that the headquartera of the Georgian Committee was placed first 
in Amisos {(Samaun) and later in Kerasous (Ciresun), the Muslim Laz « were helping the Turks, 
tearing up railway lines, wrecking trains and conducting guerilla operations generally » against 
the embryo Transcaucasian Republic in April 1918 —- see D.M. Lang, 4 modern history of 
Georgia, London, n.d., pp. 183 and 203. 

85 Fedden, arf. ot/., p. 805: nearly forty years ago, Allen (art, cit. p. 140) estimated 8,000 
Laz in Turkish Lazistan. Mr. Hills, who has visited the Laz recently, tells me that + Laz waa 
spoken among Laz families in the yaylaa I visited, but with me everyone apoke Turkish. I 
gathered that from the hill and coastal areas the people always went into the bilte, in summer, 
with their animals — returning annually to the same grazing grounds. Lazes as weil as their 
‘Turkish’ neighbours would be found in contiguous grazing grounds, but they grumbled (to me) 
about each other. + 

8 Strabo, Geographia, XI, ii, 18; Stephanus Byzantii, Fthnicorum quae eupersunt, ed. 
ed. A. Meineke, Berlin 1849, i, p. 429. 

87 Argonautica, TI, l. 1242. 

a8 Xenophon, Anabasie, IV, 813; Herodotus, Historie, VI, 104; VII, 78; Anonymous, Periplus 
37; pa-Skylax, 85; Pliny, Nat. Hist, VI, ü, 12. 

8 Arrian, Periplus, 15; Eustathios, in Geographi Graeci Minores, ed. C. Muller, Paris ii, 
p. 349. 
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a different tribe from the Laz, but nevertheless his accounts of the two 
have many parallels. « The Tzanic nation, subject to no one, called Sanoi 
in early times... made plundering expeditions among the Romans who 
lived about, maintaining a most difficult existence, and always living upon 
what they stole; for their land produced nothing good for them to eat». 
The Romans found it easy enough to defeat them in open battle, but their 
land was «absolutely beyond capture owing to the strength of their fortres- 
ses.» °° One is immediately reminded of the chain of castles which guards 
the Trebizond road, of the castle of Tzanicha itself standing above a cliff, 
and of the assertion of the Armenian Prince Haitoun that the Turks could 
never take Trebizond because of the formidable castles which surrounded 
it. Like the Laz, the Tzan lived in a land so mountainous that it was 
virtually impossible to cultivate, besides having the added disadvantage 
of being in the grip of endless winter. Like the Laz they were transhumant. 
« They breed cattle, not in order to plough the earth — for the Tzanoi are 
altogether indolent and averse to the tasks of husbandry ... — but in order 
to have a constant supply of milk and to eat their flesh». 5 They were 
anarchists, living «a life of solitude among themselves in the manner of 
wild beasts. » *%« From ancient times the Tzanoi have lived as an independent 
people without rulers, following a savage-like manner of life. » ** They were 
animists, «regarding as gods the trees and birds and sundry creatures 
besides, and worshipping them...» * 

The primitive life of the Tzan, of which Procopius was so censorious, 
was doomed, for as he pointed out, the Tzan boundaries met those of Per- 
sarmenia and Byzantium, Justinian made strenuous efforts to subdue them 
and they accepted fortresses, garrisons, military enrolment, a Duke, mis- 
sionaries, defoliation of forests and other benefits of Byzantine civilization. 
Nevertheless, like the Romanized Laz, it seems to have been the Tzan who 
lived within the Byzantine borders (the Okenite group, as opposed to the 
more distant Koxyline Tzan)} ** who retained their identity. 

El Masudi, the Arab geographer, summed up the Tzan, or «nation called 
Ghumik» tersely and accurately in the tenth century : « They are Christians, 


s Procopius, Wars, I, xv, 21-25; II, iii, 39. Cf. Photios, Bibliothéké, p, 236. 

91 Senfuyent lee fleurs dee histoires de la terre d'orient compilées par frère Hayton seigneur du 
cort et cousin germain du roy darmenie par le commandement du pape, Paria n.d. {c. 1500), £.5a. 

92 Procopius, Butidings, ITE, vi, 21. 

29 Procopius, Buildings, III, vi, 10-11. 

% Procopiua, Buildings, ITI, vi, 2. 

#3 Procopius, Buildings, HI, vi, 2. 

% Procopius, Buildings, III, vi, 18 ang 26. 
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and have no king, but chieftains, who are on friendly terms with the Laz.» °? 
The later medieval history of the Tzan is known almost entirely from the 
career of one of these chieftainly families, the Tzanichites. The problem 
before the Greek Emperors of Trebizond was that the Tzanichitai controlled 
Tzanicha and part of the main roads to Bayburt aad Erzincan, and played 
the traditionally ambiguous role of Byzantine akritai, We do not know 
whether the Tzanichitai had a large, or genuinely Tzan, following, but 
they were one of the leading families of the Mesochaldian faction (com- 
posed. of the great indigenous lords of the interior such as the Tzatzintzaioi, 
Kabazitai, Meizomatai and Kamachenoi) whose antagonism to the Greek 
palatine « Scholarioi» comprises much of fourteenth century Trapezuntine 
history. ** The Emperors of Trebizond made great efforts to Byzantinize 
the Mesochaldian lords, giving them Greek titles and positions at court. 
We first hear of a Theodore Tzanichites, an official of the Grand Komnenos 
Alexios IT, in an inscription of 1306, significantly in association with such 
men as his cousin Gregory Kamachenos, and George Torkopoulos. ** In 
1340 the Grand Stratopedarch Sebastos Tzanichites and a Kamachenos led 
a Mesochaldian revolt against the Byzantine Scholarioi. 1° Tzanichites was 
imprisoned and murdered but his successor Stephen Tzanichites was brought 
back into favour and given the title of Grand Constable in 1344. 1% In 1349 
Michael Tzanichites, a nobleman, was killed at sea fighting the Genoese 1% 
and his successor John Tzanichites was given the court title of Epikernes. 10% 

The policy of the Grand Komnenoi in bringing the Tzanichitai to the 
capital — thereby isolating them from their tribal domains — and in em- 
ploying the family in their Byzantine administration, worked well enough 
in the first. half of the fourteenth century, except for the lapse of 1340. 
But when Alexios III (1349-1390) came of age, it became clear that he was 


07 Hi Masidi’ a Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems». tr. A. Sprenger, London 1841, p. 433. 

*3 See Lazaropoulos in Papedopoulos-Korameus, op ci, p. 194 and Andreas Libadenocs, 
Periégêsia, ed, M. Paranikas, Constantinople 1894, p. 26. 

s0 G. Millet, « Inscriptions byzantines de Trébizonde », Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
xx (1896}, pp. 496-7 — a dedication inseription in demotio greek, for the church of the Prodromos 
in Trebizond. In 'Frebizord, the comparatively common name To{u)rkopoulos may be a surname 
only, but by Byzantine and Cypriot analogy it might refer to the office of commander of the 
Turkish mercenaries in Greek service — see Moraveaik, op. ctt., ii, p. 275. 

100 Pengretos, f. 292a; Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, CSHB, 1829, i, p. 651; 
NA, Bees, ¢ Eis ton Trapezountiakon Chronikon Michaél Pamaretou +, Byzantintsche Zettechreft, 
xvii (1908), p. 487. 

101 Panarotos, f. 294b. 

102. Panaretos, f. 295a. 

203 Panaretos, È 287a. 
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to draw together the reins of power more closely than had his predecessors, 
and that opportunities for a tribal leader masquerading at court under a 
Byzantine title were lessening. John Tzanichites decided to abandon his 
position in the capital. In January 1352 he reclaimed his ancestral castle 
of Tzanicha « in a lawless manner », but two months later the young Alexios 
IJI marched there and imposed @ peace. *°4 This time it was almost thirty 
years before the next generation of the family is known to have been brought 
back into favour. 

By 1386 Constantine (I?) Tzanichites held the post of Grand Constable 
(which may have entailed the command of Tzan mercenaries) and was 
Head of the bandon of Palaiomatzouka near his own Jands. 1° The Tzanichitai 
wers never entirely accepted back at the capital, but their influence was 
still important in the interior. The last member of the family of whom we 
have record, Constantine (II?) Tzanichites, was Head of the Palaiomat- 
zoukan bandon in 1415, 19% It might perhaps have been wiser of the Grand 
Komnenoi to have recognised the Tzanichites position in the interior by 
giving them an hereditary administrative post a century before (as they 
did, in effect, to the Kabazitai, Dukes of Chaldia}. In any event the Tzanichi- 
tai placed an unenviable dilemma before the Emperors and in the end it 
was left to Alexios III to solve it by force of arms. 

The Acts of Vazelon provide about thirty Tzan surnames, 10? but they 
are jess commonly found after the fifteenth century : a very late example 
from the Pontos is Basil Tzanakakés in 1851.1°* Panaretos suggests that 
the Tzan also had distinctive first names, such as Lekés or Tzampas. 1° 
But the Tzan in the Acts of Vazelon have, without exception, common 
Greek Christian names. It is possible that, like the medieval Vlach, the 
transhumant life of the Tzan made him of necessity bilingual. 14° Equally 
it is possible that he had two first names, one of which would be an orthodox 
Byzantine name for use in legal documents. Similarly, during the Tour- 
kokratia, Matzoukans commonly had two names — a Greek Christian name 
for use among themselves and a Muslim name for official purposes. 11 


104 Panaretos, f. 297s. 

105 Vazelon No 103. 

14 Vazelon N° 123. 

10? Or, at least thirty names beginning with «Tza-». 

108 E, Chatzidakis, « Christianikes epigraphes Mikras Asias kai Pontou +, Mikrasiatika Chrontka 
viii (1959), p. 58. 

10 Panaretos, f. 291a. 

110 See M. Gyoni in Byzantinoslavica, xii (1951), pp. 29-42. 

u1 See R, Janin, s Musulmans malgré ewx ; lea Stravriotess, Echos d'Orient, xv {1912}, pp- 
495-505, 
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One cannot help avoidig the conclusion that the surviving Tzan were 
by the late middle ages beginning to lose their identity — probably through 
assimilation with the Greeks or with the Laz who were commonly regarded 
as « Chani» in any case. The last direct reference to the Tzan as a people 
may well be aa early as Masudi’s in the tenth century. The Tzan continue 
to figure in the pages of Miller * and of Chrysanthos 1° only through a 
confusion which has not been fully recognised. 

The « Tziapnides» and « Tzapnidai» of Panaretos and Chalkokondyles 
cannot be identified with the Tzan, a Christian people of Caucasian origin, 
but are clearly the Chepni, an Oghuz tribe with a Muslim faith. In the thir- 
teenth century they are found in the Kirgehir region, between Ankara and 
Kayseri, and by the sixteenth century they had settled in places as diverse 
as Aleppo, Ayntab, Sivas, Izmir, Aydin, Manisa, Balikesir, Erzurum, Konya 
and Adana. But their chief area of penetration was the Pontic coast. In 
1277 the Chepni successfully defended Amisos (Samsun) against the incom- 
petent Grand Komnenos George. They conquered the area which was known 
as Djanik before their arrival and may well have founded the emirates of 
Limnia and Chalybia early in the fourteenth century, whose client rulers 
intermarried with the Grand Komnenoi and may have taken part in the 
government of the Empire. "4 In 1348 the « Tziapnides» took part in a 
Turkish coalition against Trebizond under a leader called Posdoganes, but 
were defeated by the Grand Komnenos Michael. +* The Chepni threat 
against Trebizond was probably felt more in the annual struggles for grazing 
lands than in frontal assaults on the capital. After pacifying the emirates 
of the west Alexios III sent a large land and sea expedition against the 
« Tziapnidai» who had settled along the Philabonites (Hargit) valley, only 
a few miles west of Trebizond itself, in 1380. For the cost of 42 « Rhomaioi» 
dead, Alexios III slaughtered 100 Chepni and burnt and looted their winter 
village. In this passage Panaretos equates the « Tziapnidai» with « Tourkoi», 
thus making it clear that they cannot be identified with the Tzan. »* Further- 
more the Tzanichitai seem to have remained perfectly loyal to the Grand 
Komnenoi during the incidents of 1348 and 1380. 


12. W, Miller, Trebizond, the last Greek Empire, London 1926, pp. 54, 57 and 686. 

118 Chrysanthos, art. cit, index. 

114 Panaretos, f. 310a; F. Siimer in FJ (2), e.v. « Cepni» and « Osmanli devrinde Anadolu’da 
bazi Ücoklu Oguz boylarina mensup tegekkiillers, Iktisai Fakiiltesi Mecmvasi, x (1952), pp, 
441-453. It has been auggested that ¢ Altamourios», who ia named ag the last Grand Mesazon 
in auch sources as the Bcthesie Chronica, {ed. 8.P. Lambros, London 1902, p. 26) waa the son 
of the emir of Limnia — see Miller, op. cst., p. 105. 

118 Paneretos, ff. 294b-295a. 

118 Panaretos, ff. 308-30Ga. 
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By the fifteenth century the Chepni may have infiltrated much of the 
Empire of Trebizond — Chalkokondyles reports that they lived from the 
Colchis to Amastris (Amasra), along the entire Pontic coast. *7 Uzun Hasan 
counted Chepni, led by l-aldi Beg, in his Ak-koyunlu confederation and 
Mohammed II passed through Chepni lands on his return along the coastal 
toad west from Trebizond. * After 1461 a number of Chepni Begs were 
given témars in the Trebizond area *!* — possibly to offset Greek deportations. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the region round, and to the 
west of, Trebizond was commonly called the « Vilayet-Chepni», and the 
Chepni were already colonising east of Trebizond, where they were still 
waging fierce struggles with the local people in Lazistan m the eighteenth 
century. 120 

A number of place names can be derived from the Chepni, !*! who are 
known to have held certain Kizilbash doctrines. 1*? Hadjdji Khalifa found 
that the inhabitants of the Chepni mountains, south east of Trebizond, 
were extreme Shiis, « worshipping as their God the Shah of Persia», that 
they spoke a mixture of Turkish and Persian and were associated with the 
Laz. 123 

The Chepni provided yet another people of a somewhat similar name in 
which the Tzan could lose their identity. If one looks, however, at the area 
which the Tzan occupied in Procopius’ day - that is the mountainous district 
of the Paryadres (Parhal) 124 between Ispir and the sea in Lazistan-one finds 


iH? Chalkokondyles, CSHB, p. 65 — + Tzapnidas», but Darké (i, p. 59) reade s Tzanidas  : 
it is possible that Chalkokondyles was also confused by the Tzan and Chepai, and thus combined 
the extent of their lands. 

18 F., Siimer, art. cit. and Chalkokondylea, CSHB, 498, ed. Darkd, ii, 348. 

118 T am indebted to Professor Halil Inalcik for thia information. 

1” M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, ¢ XVI. yiizyil baslarinda Trabzon livasi ve doğu Karadeniz bölgesi», 
Türk Tarikh Kurumu Belleten, xxvi (101)(1962), pp. 329-330, J.F. Careri, (« A voyage round the 
world +, Churchills collection of voyages and iravels, London 1752, iv, p. 97), epesks of Trebizond 
ga being ¢ the head of the province Genich or Jeniche; the confusion with Djanik is probably 
explained by the Trapezuntine Chepni. 

11 J.P. Fatlmerayer, (Geschichte dea Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, Minchen 1827J Hitdesheim 
1964, pp. 289-290), who confuses the Tzan with the Chepni, finds a Tzapnikon at Eupatoria 
Magnopolis on the Irie (Yegil Irmak). 

123 -H, Kiepert, ¢ Der Verbreitung der griechischen Sprache im pontischen Kanstengebirgo +, 
Zeitachrifi der Cesellachajt fir Erdkunde zu Berlin, xxv (4) {1890}, p. 322. 

123 F, Babinger, + Der Islam in Kieinasien s, and F. Taeachner, ¢ Mehmed Aschygs Berichte 
über Tachepnia », Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeniändischen Gesellschaft, Ixxvi {N.F.i}, (1922), 
pp. 141 and 282-4. 

124 Parhal, the name of the mountain range north of Tapir, and of a celebrated medieval 
Georgian church, may be connected with the Greek Parchara {yayla). However, the Söz Derleme 
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the Hemshin, & singular people with certain traditional Tzan characteristics, 
who between the seventh and eleventh centuries had been Armenianized 
by the Bagratids of Ispir. The Hemshin also provide a clue for Clavijo’s 
route through « Arraquiel» in September 1405, The Spanish ambassador 
was prevented from using the normal route from Bayburt to Trebizond 
because of Mongol warfare and instead reached the coast through Ispir, 
without apparently taking the easy route to Rize. He found the inhabitants 
of « Arraquiel» had grown discontented with their own lord and had asked 
the Muslim Atabeg of Ispir to appoint a Muslim governor, who did so but 
gave him a Christian deputy. Clavijo reported that his route «is very 
mountainous, with mere pathways that cross the passes, and these so rocky 
and steep that burdened horses cannot travel them. In some places they 
have had to build bridges of beams from rock to rock to traverse the hill 
crests. No sumpter beasts are here in use, but men who are porters have 
to carry all burdens on their shoulders. There is but little corn grown in 
this region, and the people are of a barbarous race. As we passed through 
them we were in some danger, for though they are Armenians and profess 
to be Christians, all are robbers and brigands; indeed they forced us, before 
we were let free to pass, to give a present of our goods as toll for right of 
passage. We were four days journeying through their country and then 
came to the seashore, at a place on the coast that lies six days journey 
east of Trebizond, and here journeying along a wretched road soon reached 
the little (Trapezuntine) port of Surmene.»?** Further along the coast, 
between Surmene and Trebizond, he encountered the Laz. The people whom 
Clavijo found north of Ispir were almost certainly the Hemshin. The village 
of Hemshin (Hamsi) lies in the formidable Paryadres mountains due north 
of Ispir and at the headwaters of the Adiénos (Senes Dere) and the Zagatis 
(Susa Dere), down either of which Clavijo could have travelled. 1* It could 


Dergesi, e.vv. « barhals, « barhar», « barkars, mentions it as the name of a wind, variously n. 
and n-w., found in the Giimtighane-Erzurum-Bayburt area. Osman Turan, s.v. ¢ Bayburd + 
in the JA connects the wind with the name of the mountain. Another Anatolian wind, the 
Kegisleme, takes ite name from a mountain — the Kejis Dag (Bithynian Olympos} 

185 Clavijo, pp. 355-6. On the modern Hemshin see &. Dumézil, ” Notes sur le parler d'an 
Arménien musulman de Hemşin ”, Mémoires de I’ Acad. roy. de Belgique, lvii, (1964), faac, 4. 

126 Mr, David Winfield tells me that he has reached much the same conclusion through 
peraonal exploration of the area. According to Allen, (art. cit., p. 138), W.G. Palgrave travelled 
from Atine to Ispir, passing within a few thousand feet of the summit of Kagkar: he might 
therefore have traversed, in reverse, much of Clavijo’s route. Unfortunately Allen gives no 
reference, and Palgrave’s other publications on the area do not mention the journey — see 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, xci (1872), pp. 222-4; The Field, 20 March 
1872, p. 288 and 6 April 1872, p. 317 and Fraser's Magazine, N.S. ili (1871), pp. 195-206 (= 
Eclectic Magazine, New York, lxxcii, p. 481ff.); Ulysses, London 1887, pp, 2-44. 
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well be the Hemshin whom Koch found speaking ¢ a language or their owns 
at Ophis (Of), '*? whom Marr found spoke an incomprehensible language 
near Atine 128 and whom Kazbeg found spike a language unknown to him 
in Parhal in 1876. 12% In Clavijo’s day the Hemshin were already showing 
a leaning towards Islam. An early sixteenth century register shows that 
the kaza of Hemshin had 457 Christian and 214 Muslim households +% an, 
exceptionally high Muslim proportion for this part of the Pontos, where the 
normal ratio of Christian to Mushm was then about 10:1. At least one 
village of Muslim Armenian Hemshin survives in the area and the Russian 
census of 1926 numbered 629 Muslim Azmenian Hemshin(Khemsin, Hamshili) 
on the Black Sea coast neat the Turkish border. ‘3! The Hemshin almost 
certainly provide an answer to the vexed question of Clavijo’s route north 
of Ispir, '*? and, more remotely, they may offer an answer to the apparent 
disappearance of ancient peoples in the srea. But they do not provide a 
plausible clue to the fate of the ancient Tzan. 

Procopius reported that the Tzan had spent «their whole lives among 
mountains reaching to the sky and covered with forests, and cultivating no 
land whatever, but robbing and living always on their plunder». 1%* Once 
again one is reminded of Clavijo’s experiences, this time in the area of the 
medieval Tzanicha. Clavijo met Leo Kabazites, the akritze baron of Torul 
(Ardasa} near the Zigana pass on 1 April 1404, Kabazites « proceeded to 
explain to us that he lived in that barren land, where indeed we now 
found him at peace, but that he had continually to defend himself against 
the Turks who were his neigbours on all sides against whom he was ever 
at war. Further he said that he and his men had nothing to live on, except 
it were what they could get given them by those who passed through his 
country, or what they could come by through plundering the lands of their 
neighbours .,.» 14 The fortress of Torul held out against the Ottomans for 
some twenty years after Trebizond itself had fallen. It is tempting to speculate 
that its defenders were the last of the Tzan. But more arguable is the pro- 
position that the Tzan had disappeared as a clearly defined group some 


187 Ritter ,op. cit., xciti, pp. 923-8. 

128 Minorsky, art, cit. 

129 Allen (art. cit., p. 138), remarke that this was ı a curious fact, sincs he was femiliar with 
the languages of the region ». 

190 Gékbilzin, art. ¢it., pp 322-3. 

131 Geiger and othera, op. cit., p. 46. 

182 See E, Zdanevitch, «Ruy Gonzeles de Clavija en Géorgie r, XII® Congrès International 
des Etudes Byzantines, Résumés des Communications, Belgrade-Ochride 1961, pp. 116-6, 

133 Procopius, Buildings, II, vi, 1-8, 

184 Clavijo, p. II9. 
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centuries before. The last reference we have to them, as opposed to the Laz, 
dates from the tenth century. Our only evidence for the Tzan in the Empire 
of Trebizond is that of the apparantly Tzan surnames in Vazelon and Pans- 
tetos. But if, as will be demonstrated in the next section, the Laz were com- 
monly known as « Chani» from the late Middle Ages, these surnames become 
simply Laz — indeed Allen suggests that Tzanichites itself is «a clearly 
Laz patronymic». 35 After the tenth century the Tzan may well have to 
be relegated as yet another Pontic chimera, At any rate, despite their Tzan 
way of life, such people as the Armenians of Hemshin, the Kabazitai of 
Torul and even the Tzanichitai of Tzanicha, do not represent the ancient 
Tzan of Procopius. 
(a sutvre) 


13% H. Inalcik, a Mehmed the Congnreror {1432-81) and hia times, Speculum, xxxv {1960}, 
p. 425; Allen, op. cit., pp. 36, 55-6. 
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3. SOME TOPOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS 


One point in the confusing accounts of where the Tzan actually lived 
seems to be clear: the whereabouts of the castle of Tzanicha to which 
John. Tzanichites went in 1352, About an hour’s ride south-west of Argy- 
ropolis (Eski Giimiighane) is a crenellated fortress perched above the head- 
waters of the Philabonites (Hargit), called by Pontic Greeks at this point, 
the River Kania, 1% The castle was known by Greeks as Tzanchra and is 
now called Kogh Kalesi. It overlooks the main route from Zigana to Er- 
zincan, Bees believed this place to be « certainly the castle of Tzanicha » 147 
and Chrysanthos concurred. +38 Chryganthos went on to suggest that the 
Tzanichitai had once ruled the city of Theia, mentioned im the Itineraria 
Romana 1** on approximately the future site of Argyropolis, but there is 
no evidence for this. Nothing conflicts, however, with Bees’ identification 
of Tzanchra with Tzanicha, and it is with relief that we can accept it as a 
fized point, for little else about the Tzan homelands is so certain. 

In the first place Procopius gives a careful description of where the Tzan 
lived, but he unwittingly confused two rivers, the Akampeis (Çoruh) and the 
Phasis (Rion). Procopius, who shared the ancient notion that the Phasis 
divided Europe from Asia, 140 begins by stating that the Tzan lived by the 
mouth of the Phasis, 1% just where he had placed the Laz. He then goes on 
to say that « the river Boas rises close to the territory of the Tzanol among 
the Armenians who dwell around Pharangion». 142 The river Boas is not the 
Phasis but the Akampsis under an older name, and Procopius goea on to 
describe the course of the Akampsis/Boas accurately enough. Pharangion 
may therefore be identified with the ancient eastern Chaldian see of Phragan- 


* For Part I, see Bedi Kartlisa, XX1-XXTI (1966), pp. 174-195. 

1% D,E, Oikonomides, ¢ Argyropolias, Archeion Pontou, iii (1931), p. 146. 

18? N.A. Bees, ¢ Sur quelques évéchée suffragants de la métropole de Trébizondes, Byzantion; 
i (1924), p. 133. 

138 Chrysanthos, art, cit., p. 82 and map. Kiepert (art. cit., map 5), confirms this siting of 
Tzanicha, The castle ie to be published by Mr. D, Winfieid. 

19 K. Miller, Itineraria Romana, Stuttgart 1916, coll. 645-6; 681-2. 

140 J.0. Thomson, History of Ancient Geography, Cambridge 1948, p. 364. 

i4! Pyocopius, Wars., I, xe, 21. 

its Procopius, Wars, Ii, xxix, 10-25. 
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don. 43 But Procopius raised further problems: «Some early writers (i. e. 
Xenophon and Arrian), have stated that the territory of the Trapezuntines 
is adjoined either by the Sanoi who at the present day are called Tzanoi, 
or by the Kolehoi, calling another people Lazoi; or by the Kolchoi, calling 
another people Lazoi, who are actually called by this name at the present 
day. And yet neither of these statements is true. For in the first place the 
Tzanoi live at a very great distance from the coast as neighbours of the 
Armenians in the interior, and many mountains stand between which are 
thoroughly impassable and altogether precipitous, and there is an extensive 
area always devoid of human habitation, ravines from which it is impossi- 
ble to climb out, forested heights and impassable chasms — all these prevent: 
the Tzanoi from being on the sea. In the second place, it is impossible that 
the Lazoi should not be the Kolchoi, because they inhabit the banka of 
the Phasis river; and the Kolchoi have changed their name at the present 
time to the Lazoi ...» +44 Procopius’ argument is clear enough: so far as 
the Byzantines are concerned the Colchian Laz are not Tzan, who live along 
the Akampsis valley, straddling Justinian’s frontier. Procopius goes on to 
say that « Tzaniké was a very inaccessible country and altogether impossible 
for horses, being shut in on all sides by cliffs and for the most part by forests. 
As a result it was impossible for the Tzanoi to mingle with their neighbours, 
living as they did a life of solitude among themselves in the manner of wild 
beasts. » 14° So Justinian cut down forests and built fortresses and a church 
for them at Schmalinichén. One must look therefore for castles and an ancient 
church in the mountainous country between Phragandon and the headwaters 
of the Akampsis, bearing in mind the fact that Justmian’s frontier included 
Paipert (Bayburt} but probably excluded Ispir. The Tzan lived on both 
sides of this frontier, ‘«* but Justinian may have naturally preferred to 
establish his fortresses and mission atation within, or close to, the Byzantine 
limes. No church, castle or site called Schmalinich6n can be certainly identi- 
fied, although we can very tentatvely put forward the claims of Gloubena 
for the place where Justinian brought Christianity to the Tzan, 147 At any 


148 Frigdarium in the Itineraria Romana, coll. 645-6; 481-2, See also the map in Chrysanthos, 
op. ct- 

144 Procopiua, Ware. V, ii. 7-43. 

145 Procopius, Bušdinge, III, vi, 9-14. 

145 See Minorsky in BZ (1), e.v. Laz. 

14? G, Kandileptes, « Gedgraphikon kai historikon lexikon tës eparchise Chaidiaas. Pontiaka 
Phyla, ti (15) (1987), p. 144, records that the villages of Ano and Kato Glouboena, nearSyamanan- 
tôn and Phragandon in Kromni (Kurum), boasted 2 castle and a church which long antedated 
the medieval Trapezuntine occupation of the ares — which has in fact left very little trace. 
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tate sixth century Byzantine Tzaniké seems to have been 2 little to the 
east of medieval Tzanicha (Kogh Kalesi) and included Phragandon and 
part of the Akampsis valley. 14° In Marr’s opinion the Tzan occupied origi- 
nally the whole of the Akampsis (Coruh) basin, with its tributaries on the 
right bank in Tao, but they were displaced first by the Armenians of 
Ispir and then by the Georgians of Tao. Honigmann concluded that by 
1050 the Tzan had moved to the Ispir-Bayburt-Lerin area, a little to the 
south of the future Trapezuntine bandon of Trikomia and straddling the 
trade route south, 14° 

The whereabouts of Procopius’ Tzaniké may be disputed. On the other 
hand, the borders of Chaneti and of Djanik are definite enough, but these 
names raise one of the most intractable of Tzan problems. Chaneti, « the 
land of the Chan», is the Georgian name for Lazistan, the area between 
Trebizond and Batumi. Djanik is the name of the Ottoman sandjak wich 
lies between Bafra and Fatsa and includes the mouths of the Halys (Kizil 
Irmak) and Iris (Yegil Irmak). The terms Chaneti and Djanik are found in 
contemporaneous sources and yet refer to districts some four hundred miles 
apart. 

In the eleventh century the Tzan lands north of Bayburt were known as 
« Chanet‘» (Georgian) 1° or «Chanivk‘» (Armenian). 1*: It is tempting to 
find here the origin of the confusion, which survives in alternative readings 
in Ibn Bibi, 15* (who was writing of the period 1195-1203 in the late thir- 


The church of St, John was a small domed structure beneath an overhanging cliff: a drawing 
of it reveala that it was quite unlike the numerous later ‘barn’ churches of the area. Other early 
churches in the area ere Georgian — the church of Holy Sion at Ateni, supposedly of the 
seventh century and the churches of Tao (Taik), of which the earliest at Ishhan may dete 
from 864-661 — see Goubert, op. cit., i, pl, xvi. 

148 Honigmann, op. cit., map iv. 

149 Minoraky, avd. cit.; V. Laurent, « Deux chrysobulles inédits dea Empereura de Trébizonde 
Alezis IV-Jesn IF et David IIs, Archeton Pontou, xviii {1953}, pp. 260-1. If the t Mimera » 
connected with the Trikemian bandon in this bull of 1432 can be identified with Imera, Tri- 
komia may bə placed in the Kromni district. 

158 Allen, op. est, pp. 54-8. 

151 Honigmann, op. cit., p. 181, n. 6; J. Marquart, Stiderménien and die Tigrisquetien, Wien 
1930. p. 230. 

18t H.W. Duda, Die, Selischukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi, Kopenhagen 1959, pp. 26 and n. 
(e), 27, 64, 67, 68, 321. Writing in Persian in 1252/3-1260, and referring to events in 1227/8 
Ate Matik Juvaini speaks of the opponents of the Mongols: «Georgians, Alans, Armenians, 
Sarir (Avars), Lakz jLezgiana), Qifebag, Syan, Abkhaz, Chanet (Chanyt, Hanyt, Janyt}, Syriana 
and Rumis; to whom were joined men who had been roasted in the fire of life and chosen on 
the day of hattle » — eee s The History of the World Conqueror, tr. J.A. Boyle, Manchester 1958, 
ii, pp. 438-9. 
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teenth century} and in Shukrullah 5* (who was writing in 1456-8). But 
the geographical problem remains, for while Chaneti, the Georgian name 
for the whole coast of Lazistan, is Ibn Bibi’s word for the Empire of Trebi- 
zond, 54 and while Haitoun uses « Genescy » 255 for Trebizond, it is clear 
that neither refers to the Ottoman « Djanik». 

The earliest reference to the future Ottoman Djanik may occur in the 
Ghazi epic romance of Melik Danishmend, which recounts the struggles of 
the Trapezuntine Gabrades for the province (which is associated with Niksar 
(Neocaesaraea)), in the late eleventh century. The epic was perhaps assembled 
in the mid- thirteenth century and edited in popular Turkish in the fourteenth 
century. ¢ Djanik, part of which had, in the early thirteenth century, 
belonged to the Empire of Trebizond, was ruled by the Djandaroglu emirs 
of Kastamonu before being incorporated into Sultan Bayezid’s Empire in 
1392, when its capital, Amisos (Samsun), fell. Writing sixty years later, 
Shukrullah spoke of this conquest as « Djanik » .1¢? After the battle of Ankara 
in 1402, Timur re-established an independent emirate in Djanik. A few 
months after the battle, Johann Schiltberger {a gullible German mercenary, 
fighting in Bayezid’s army, who had been taken prisoner by the Mongols), 
visited the district which he called « Zaymayd», «Genyck», «Zyenick» or 
« Zegnickh», 15* Ashikpashazade speaks of the campaigns of Yiirgiich Pasha 


153 Shukruliah (who shares a source in this section with Ahmedi, writing in about 1410 of 
Janik- Turkiyat Meemuasi, vi, p.130), writes in Persian of the conquestes of Bayezid I in + Kas- 
tamuniyya, Osmanjik, Amasiz, Tok st, Siwas, Čanik and Samsun s — see T, Sief, a Der Abachnitt 
über die Osmanen in Shikrillahs, Mit. z. osm. Gesch. Sief, following tha Vienna MS read 
¢O&niks, but the Munich MS and MS Nuruosmaniye 3059 (which is probably æ holograph)} 
reads ¢ Janit». I am indebted to Dr. V.L, Ménage for this, and other, information. See also 
P. Wittek, Das Firstentum Menteache, Istanbul 1934, pp. 78-9. 

15 See n. 152 and V. Minorsky in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
xxiii (1980), p. 592. 

16 Haitoun, f. 5a. 

185 Jréne Mélikoff, La Geste de Melik Dénigmend (Bibliothéque archéologique.et historique 
do VInstitut Frangais d’Archéologie d‘Ietanbul, x, x3}, Paris 1960, i, pp. 107-8, 157-9 {notea} 
and pp. 198, 200, 256, 276, 323, 978-9, 382, 385, 394, 418, 429, 440, 447-8, 451 (tranelation of 
text), In the Bazm u Razm (pp. 432-8), Nawabi-i Djanit lies beyond the Niksar river: Kedi 
Buthan al-Din wanted to fortify the bridge there. 

187 Bee n, 153, 

168 The bondage and travels of Johann Schiltberger, a native of Bavaria, in Europe, Asia and 
Ajrica, 1396-1427, tr. K.F. Neumann and J.B. Telfer, London (Hakluyt Society) 1879, pp. 
13 and 21 : the ruler of Samaun ¢ was of the same name as the counry, Zymayd », Sohiltherger 
also speaks of Trebizond as aa country called Zepun » (Chepni?). ¢ In this country they sow 
millet only, and they make bread of this millet». 
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against the Turkomans of Djanik in the 1420s, ** and according to Tursun 
Beg, Mohammed II’s army marched through Djanik in September 1461, 
on its return from the conquest of Trebizond. +* Thereafter references to 
Djanik abound : 1" the district remained an administrative area until this 
century and its name is still in general use. 

It has usually been assumed that the name Djanik is derived from that 
of the Tzan people who lived there. 1 Two other explanations have been 
put forward, neither of which is very satisfactory. 

First, Rennell published a novel explanation in 1831: « Strabo aays that 
(Cape Jason-Yasun Burun) was ... named Genetes : and Apollonius Rhodius 
lands the Argonauts on it. The name Geneties wehave supposed to be the 
same with the present Janik, applied to the coast of Pontus at large: but 
the Chanetes, meaning & tribe of the Lazi, are at present settled in the 
quarter of Janik, within Kirason and Tiraboli». 18 Unfortunately Rennell’s 
explanation cannot help us, for, as Skylax and other ancient geographers 
agree, the Genétoi were not Laz or Tzan, nor is their name heard of again 
in the history of the Pontos. A second explanation, provided by Father 
Girard, a Jesuit who lived in Djanik for some twenty years, is based on 
this difficulty. He could find no link between the traditional Tzaniké, in 
Chaldia, mentioned by Moses of Khorene '* and Procopius, and the later 
Turkish Djanik; nor did Chaneti help. 2% « Quant a l’origine elle méme du 
mot « Djanik» on peut croire que c'est le nom du premier bey musulman 
qui, en ge fixant dans cette localité, le lui aurait donné» 164 He went on 
to affirm that « Le nom de Djanik serait celui d’une principauté turcomane, 


169 R, Kreutel, Vom Hirtenzelt eur Hohen Pforte, Graz{Wien/Kéla 1959, pp. 155-160. Dapor- 
tees from Djanik appear as timariote in Albania — sea H. Inalcik, Siret-¢ defter-+ sancak-i 
Arvanid, Ankara 1954, timars 16, 22, 25 &o. 

150 Turaun Beg in TORM, 1921, supp., p. 102; ZA, sv. ¢ Caniks. 

141 Bg. Bvliya, ii, pp. 39, 40-1 (who regarded the sandjak as atretching from Samaun to Gireaun) ; 
Jobn Speed's map of 1626 (+ Genece); J.M. Kinnier, who speaks of Gargamba being, in 1815, 
the capital of a Janiklis (Journey through data Minor, Armenia and Koordistan, London 1818, 
p- 311); E. Banse, Die Turkei, eine moderne Geographies, Braunschweig 1919, pp. 87-9; 
Chrysanthos, aré. ciè., p. 82. According yo the Yearbooks (aainame) of Trabzon vilayeii, the 
sandjak of Djanik comprized the kazas of Samsun (/argamba, Nikear and Unye in A.H, 1287 
and of Samsun, Fatsa, Unye, Terme, Bafra, and Cargamba in A.H. 1303. 

102 See, for example, JA a.v. ¢ Canik», HJ (2) a.v.« Djanik» and V. de St. Martin, Deseription 
historique et géographique de L'Asie Mineure. Paris 1852, ii, p. 442. 

163 J. Rennell, A treatise on the comparative geography of Western Asia, London 1831, p. 131. 

184 Marquart, arf. cif. 

165 DM, Girard, « Un coin de i’ Asie Mineure, Le Djanik. Etude de géographis et Whistoire +, 
Le Musim, N.S., viii (1907), pp. 100-113. 

186 Girard, art. ctt., p. 107. 
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constituée vers le fin du moyen age dans les montagnes au sud-est de Sam- 
soun +. +4? It is difficult to pursue Girard’s suggestion, because he offers 
no prince from whom the name Djanik can be derived. Evidence for a 
thirteenth century Turkoman state of Djanik is shadowy, and the names 
of its rulers, listed in a late and unreliable source, offer no candidate for 
Djanik, 168 

Apart from these two exceptions, it has been credibly maintained by 
all commentators that the term « Djanik» is derived from the name of the 
Tzan, On these grounds alone Bees places the Trapezuntine bishopric of 
Tzinisé (or Tzénépes) between Terme and Cargamba. '*° It is possible, but 
not philologically or historically probable, that there has heen, once again, 
a confusion between the Chepni and the Tzan. ‘”° But the usual explanation 
that Djanik is the land of the Tzan remains more or less unscathed. 

It might be argued that the Tzan, like the Laz, have moved continually 
west, and that aa transhumantsa they have given their name to areas far 
from their homeland. It is true that the Karagél yayla of the modern Djanik 
offer excellent pastures, but even finer are the yayla of Lazistan, De Planhol 
suggests that Djanik «a dans la langue d’aujourd’hui une signification 
essentiellement climatique et saisonnière, C'est le pays où l'on passe l'hiver, 
Péquivalent de ce qu'on appelle ailleurs le Kiīchlak, et, en dehors de sa 
valeur régionale, il est couramment employé dans ce seul sens d'habitat 
@hiver». 17! But, if anything, de Planhol’s definition names Djanik as the 
permanent winter, as opposed to the temporary summer, home of the Tzan, 

The answer to our problem would seem to he in the fact that the term 
« Djanik » is not derived, strictly, from the Tzan, but the Chani, i.e, the Laz. 
The terms Laz and Chani are, to outsiders both medieval and modern, 


167 Girard, art, ctt., 113, 

188 Ahmed Mevievi's « List of the 244 dynaatiea which have reigned in Asia, Africa and 
Europes, in J. Hammer, Histoire de VEmpire Ottoman, tr. J.J. Hellert, xvii, Paria 1841, pp, 
91-2, 99. The two-hundredth list of rulers names « Kabadoghli, Taschnioghli, Djouneidbeg 
and Huseinbeg* as the rulers of Djanik. However, in 1402 Schiltberger ap eaka of a ruler of 
Djanik called « Zymayd + (see n, 158}. See also E. de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie ef de chrono- 
logie pour l'histoire de Islam, Hanovre 1927, i, p. 1407, No. 184. 

169 A Bishop of Tuinisé is mentioned in a letter from Patriarch Methodics III to the Metro- 
politan of Kamaches, dated 1670: Soumela MS 27 of 1734 mentiona the same soe under the 
name of Tzénépes (cf. the Chepni mountains in n. 123), Bees notes that the word Tzaniké is 
probably hidden in the two versions, but has no evidence for placing the bishopric in the Terme- 
Çarşamba area. See N.A. Bees, ¢ Sur quelques évéchés suffraganta de la métropole de Trébi- 
zonde +, Byzantion, i (1924), p. 123; Chrysanthos, ari, ck., p. 180. 

17 See pp. 191-2 of Part I of this article. 

171 Planhol, art. c., p. 11, 
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largely interchangeable, whilst the Tzan may have lost their identity as 
early as the tenth century. In the Middle Ages the Empire of Trebizond, 
and in modern times the Pontic coast, was popularly supposed to be in- 
habited by the most distinctive people of eastern Pontos, the Laz (Chani). 
In the late thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, the Empire of Trebizond was 
called « Djanik», or variants of the name, by Byzantine, Armenian and 
Turkish authors. Similarly Arab ‘7? and Byzantine writers had regarded 
the Pontos as being Laz, and today the people of the whole coast as far 
west as Samsun are incorrectly but popularly known as Laz. 178 

The term « Djanik», m tts particular Ottoman definition, dates only from 
the thirteenth century, with the epic of Melik Danishmend. As an admini- 
strative unit it dates only from Sultan Bayezid'’s conquest of 1392. The 
future sendjak had once been Trapezuntine and had a large Greek population : 
it was the only part of the Pontic coast which fell to the Ottomans before 
the major campaign of 1461. It would have been perfectly natural to call 
the new conquest by the popular name for the whole of the Pontic coast, 
Dijanik, in the same way as the Seljuks of Konya had named their state 
«Rum», after the Greek « Rhomaioi» who lived in it, although they never 
conquered the New Rome of Constantinople. There are Byzantine parallels 
in the names of the provinces of Iberia, Langobardia and Mesopotamia, 
which lay far from Georgia, Lombardy and Mesopotamia proper, yet which 
had remote claims to their titles. Hence the Tzan, by giving a popular name 
to the Laz (Chani), gave in turn a name for Trebizond and the Pontos. 
Between 1392 and 1461 the only part of « Djanik» in Ottoman hands lay 


172 Writing in the twelfth contury, Idrisi added to the misconceptions about the Laz by 
referring to Oinaion (Unye) as ¢a considerable and flourishing town which gives ita name to 
a caaton of the Lazic oonntry, a Greek Neatorian peoples. See P.A. Jaubert, « Géographio 
d’Edrisi +, Recueil de Voyagea et de Mémoires, publié par la Société de Géographie, vi (1840), 
p. 393. For Byzantine views of the Laz character of the Empire of Trebizond, see n, 26. 

178 See Minorsky, art. cit,, and Hilla, op. cif, p. 115. Mustapha Kemal Atatürk had a + Laz» 
bodyguard commanded by Osman Aga, mayor of Kerasous (Giresun). Part of the confusion 
may lie in the fact that the distinctive Laz dress was adopted by the inhabitants of the whole 
coast. Not only are the Turkish people of the Pontos commonly called Laz, but in 1916 R.M. 
Dawkins found that the a Pontic Greek speakers are now generally called Lazi — apparently 
from some confesion with the rea! Lazes, their neighboura to the east» — Modern Greek in 
Asia Minor, Cambridge 1916, p. 6 and n. 3. Pontio Greek refugees in Greece are today often 
called + Lazois — a name which in 1923 provided a convenient, if poor, pun on the slogan 
« Heilas lives. Another common name for Pontic refugees is « Aoutidess, because tha demon- 
strative pronoun (usually pronounced ¢ aftoss) is apoken a6 ¢aoutose in Pontic Greek — sea 
D. Pentzopoulos, The Balkan Exchange of Minorities and sts impact wpon Greece, Paris/The 
Hague 1962, p. 215, and J. Bryce, Trancaucasia and Ararat: being notes of a vacation tour in 
the autumn of 1876, Loudon 1877, p. 365. 
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between Bafra and Fatsa, and that district kept the name of the whole 
coast after 1461, thus preserving to this day the name of the distant and 
now vanished Tzan. 


SOME NOTES ON THE LAZ AND TZAN — BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


‘The reterences in the notes to the two parte of this article should comprise a fairly full biblio- 
graphy of the Laz and Tzan. For the sake of further completeness, however, the following works 
should be added. King Goubazes is mentioned in Priscus Panites, e Excerpta de Legationibus», 
in Fragmenta historizorum graecorum, ed. C. Müller, Paris 1870, rv; and the Laz themselves 
appear in the Nolitia Dignitatum (meny editions). Among travellers to Lazistan should be 
mentioned Aucher-Kloy, ed. Comte Jaubert, Relations de voyages en Orient de 1830 4 1838, 
Paris 1843, uo, p. 752 {on the ferocious qualities of the Laz); Théophile Deyrolle, + Voyage dans 
le Lazistan et l'Arménie ù, Le Tour du Monde, ed. B. Charton, Paris 1876 (1), pp. 1-32 (illuetrated) ; 
Adolphe Joanne, Voyage ilustré dans les cing parties du Monde en 1846, 1847, 2848, 1849, Paris 
nd, p. 154 {on the Laz dreas); W. Rickmer Rickmera, s Lazistan and Ajaristans, T'he Geo. 
graphical Journal, Lxxxtv (6} (1934), pp. 465-480 (illustrated, and with a map opposite p. 644}; 
and G. Stratil Sauer, ¢ From Baiburt vie Ispir to Lazistans, The Geographical Journal, LXXXVI 
{5} (1935), pp. 402-410 (with a sketch-map). On the Laz in the Rusao-Turkish wares, ece W.E.D. 
Allen and Paul Murstoff, Caucasian Battlefields, Cambridge 1953 (index}. Gn the Laz in general, 
see G. Véchapéli, Le Géorgie Turque, Berne 1919. On the Chepni, see Clavijo’s encounter with 
the + Chapanlis or ¢ Chapaniess near Tzanicha in 1404; op. céf., p. 120. On Clavijo’s route (n. 132 
in Part I of thia article), sea the further researches of 1.{(E.) Adanévitch : ¢ Ruy Gonzalea de 
Clavijo en Géorgie», Actes du XIJe Congrés International d@ Etudes Byzantines, Beograd 1964, 
n, pp. 249.265 and map on p. 265; end his X Itinéraire Géorgien de Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo a 
les Églises aus confins de l Alabégat, Paria 1966. M. Zdanévitch kindly points out to me that 
Clavijo’s turio ia probably derived from the Greek tyrsts (Latin turria}, a fortified house or pyrgos 
(Trapezuntine sourtze); see v. 39 in Part I of thia article, Finaliy, on Djanik, see Claude Cahen, 
¢ Quelques textes négligéa concernant les Turcomans de Roum au moment de l’invasion mongole +, 
Byzantion, xiv (1939), p. 187 and n. 4. 
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THE LAST LAZ RISINGS AND THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE PONTIC DEREBEYS, 1812-1840 


Résumé 


After defining the feudal authority of the Derebeys of eastern Pontos, 
the article chronicles their suppression as a result of the Ottoman reforms 
of 1812, 1826 and 1832. The process is of particular interest in this region 
because some local beys were Laz and Adjarian and the Russian conquest 
of the Cancasus and invasion of the Pontos in 1828-1829 made Turkish 
Georgia and the province of Trebizond a highly sensitive area, But the 
peoples of eastern Pontos were primarily provoked. to rebellion by Ottoman 
exactions and a series of bad harvests. The risings reached their height 
under the Tuzdjuoghlu in 1833, with the abortive seige of Trebizond itself. 
But they were effectively crushed by Osman Pasha Hazinedaroghiu (1829- 
1842) in 1837. The struggle was only nominally between the central authority 
and the local rulers and may be regarded, in some respects, as the last of the 
Dertbey factional wars in the region, for Osman Pasha, the Porte’s repre- 
sentative, himself came from an Adjarian ruling family which had a long 
standing rivalry with the Rizeli Tuzdjuoghlus, who, although rebels, some- 
times had better connections at the Porte than did the official Pasha. The 
sources used are primarily unpublished British consular despatches with 
published travellers’ reports and Greek and Turkish accounts. 


In the sixty years after 1461, when Sultan Mehmet II conquered the 
Greek Empire of Trebizond, central and western Pontos was divided into 
a number of timars (military fiefs) and castle-holdings among Ottoman 
(sometimes Albanian) settlers. For two centuries the population remained 
predominantly Christian and Chepni Turkoman but, through conversion 
and settlement, regarded itself increasingly as Ottoman. Lazistan and 
eastern Pontos were incorporated into the ‘Empire in the sixteenth century, 
becoming valuable military recruiting grounds. This mountainous area 
was largely administered through local chieftains — Laz to the east — and 
Ottoman settlement was comparatively slight. From the mid seventeenth 
century timariots and dynastic warlords achieved an effective local inde- 
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pendence in many parts of Ottoman Anatolia. They were known as Derebeys 
or «valley lords». By the end of the eighteenth century only the major 
provinces of Anadolu and Karaman remained substantially under the 
direct rule of the Porte in Asia Minor. The Derebeys were particularly 
entrenched in the Pontos, where they revived and represented the ancient 
separatism of the coastal valleys. The government in Constantinople found 
it as difficult to control the province in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries as had its Byzantine predecessor in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Alexios I Komnenos was forced to recognise the Gabrades as 
quasi-hereditary dukes of the thema of Chaldia (Trebizond) in the same way 
a3 Sultans Mahmud II and even Abdul Medjid thought it prudent to appoint 
members of a local Derebey dynasty, the Hazinedaroghlu, as Pashas of 
Trebizond with the rank of three tails, In turn the Hazinedaroghlus were 
obliged to recognise the hereditary authority of the Tuzdjuoghlu aghas of 
Rize, just as the medieval Greek Grand Komnenoi could only accept the 
semi-Laz Tzanichitai and Kabazitai as rulers of their southern provinces ¢, 


1 On the Ottoman acttlement, ses M. Tayyib Goxenory, « XVI. yiizyil basiarinda Trabzon 
livrasi ve doghu Karadeniz bilgesis, THrk Tarth Kurumu Belleten, xxvi (1982}, pp. 283-337; 
and on this clase of source seo 6, L, Banxan, « Essai aur les données statistiques des registres de 
recensement dans l'Empire Ottoman aux NV* et XVIe siècles», Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, i (1958), pp. 9-36 (where, as in nineteenth century consular soarces, 
a multiplier of 5 is recommended), No timariot family of tho cadaster of c. 1520 appears to 
survive in the province in the early nineteenth century, but it seems possible that some 
surnames mentioned in the Acts of Vazelon are held in the Of district today. For instance 
Mr Michael Meeker kindly tells me of a modern Ofii surname « Zumbika» which seems to cor- 
respond to the common late medieval Matzouka (Machka) name ¢Tzimprikes+, but many 
such names are derived from places and there is a village with the remaing of a substantial 
nineteenth century Greek church called « Djimlikas» or « Zimlikaes 3 km. up the Chit Dere 
and about l km. above its northern slope, while the Turkish word « gimlik + indicates a meadow. 
See T. USPENSELI and V. BENESHEVIOH, Actes de Vazélon, Leningrad, 1927, index. On the Laz in 
general, see M. pz Parsonnaen, Observations historiques et géographiques sur les peuples barbares 
qui oni habité les borda du Danube et du Pont-Eusin, Paris, 1765, pp. 54-71 and the same’s edition 
of The Memoirs of Baron de Toit, London, 1786; Osman Bzy {alias J. Decourdemanche), 
¢ Lazietan s, Izvestiya tmperatorskago Russkago Geagraphicheskago Obshchestva, x (8), St Peters- 
burg, 1874, pp. 356-364; and Anthony Breyzr, ¢ Some notes on the Laz and Tzan +, Bedi Karilisa, 
xxi-xxii {1968), pp. 174-195 and xzili-xxiv (1907), pp. 161-168. Accounts of Trebizond under 
the « Tourkokratia » will be found in Mgr Chrysanthos Paiuizripes, Metropolitan of Trebizond, 
+H6 ekklésia trapezountos », Archeion Puntou, iv-v (1993); Odyesoua Laspsipss, Hoi Hellénes 
tou. Pontow hype tous Tourkous (1461-1922), Athens, 1957; Sabbas Ioannipss, Historia kai 
Slafistiké trapezountos kat tés peri tautén chéres, Constantinople, 1870; Periklea TRIANTAPHYL- 
LIDES, Hê en Ponté Helléniké phylé, Goi ta. Pontike kat logot tines tou idiou, Athens, 1866, and 
the prolegomens to the same's play Hoi Phygades, Athens, 1870, I have not seen Sakir Szvuzt, 
Trabzon Tariki, Istanbul A.H. 1924/1877 A.D. 
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Fifty years after their downfall, W. G. Palgrave, British consul at 
Trebizond, described the Pontic Derebeys as 4 at once lords and landholders ; 
their retainers and followers holding from them tenure of the soil on various 
conditions, sometimes resembling real servage, sometimes little more than 
nominal». The obligations of the Derebeys to the Porte were twofold : 
an annual tribute or tithe (déshiir), which they collected from their tenants, 
and the furnishing of a military contingent when required. The obligations 
of the Derebeys to their followers, which tend to be romanticised today, 
were those of the father of a real or supposed clan, and « protector » of their 
people against the interests of the central government. Nineteenth century 
travellers habitually compared the Pontic system with twelfth century 
feudalism in Europe. In fact the authority and political patronage of the 
eastern Pontic lords rested, as it still does to some extent, upon a net- 
work of kinship. Its origins are to be sought in the Caucasian society 
and fragmented geography of Lazistan. The Turkoman settlers of the 
early moderr period, with their clan system, naturally prolonged an 
existing Greco-Lazic social pattern until recent times. The Chepni Turko- 
mans seem to have arrived in eastern Pontos in the eighteenth century 
(they had been colonising the western Pontos since the early thirteenth 
century), Their arrival coincides with the rise of the great Derebey dynasties 
of the area, none of which has earlier origins. It appears that they drove the 
surviving Greeks to remote and high settlements up the valleys just below 
the summer grazing lands — Santa, Kurum and, perhaps, Ofli Chaykara. 
Here they were to achieve a notable revival of Hellenism in the late nine- 
teenth century. The Laz were driven further east to their present homelands 
in a series of ill-documented encounters. Thus, although the Siirmenelis, 
Rizelis and Oflis are popularly called Laz (a practice followed here), true 
Laz speakers were a comparatively minor element in the troubles of 1812- 
1840. The ethnic origins of the eastern Pontic peoples (18 are listed in an 
unofficial census of 1911) are probably past disentangling, but « Laz» is less 
misleading as a common denominator than most *. 


2 PRO, FO 195/8k2, report of January 1868. Palgrave elaborated these views elsewhere. 
Speaking of «the numerous paved horse-ways, solidly constructed, and extending for scores 
of miles up valleys, acroga mounteins, through forests, from the sea-shore to the upper range + 
of the Pontos, he remarked that «they were the work of the much-maligned Dereh Begs, the 
landed proprietors swept away by the pseudo-reforme of Sultan Mahmood and Abd-el-Mejeed ; 
and were kept in order by village labour, freely given because profitable... So also the dreary 
walls, and long ranges of windows open to the sky, that were once the abodea of the « Begs» 
or « Aghaa 2, semi-feudal landlords, turbuient enough in their day, but good masters, hospitable, 
and spending in the land iteelf what they took from it; not like the Stambooles leeches, dis- 
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Palgrave regarded the Trapezuntine Derebeys as having been «on the 
whole favorable... to the local interests of the provincial population», as 
compared with the centralised government of the new Valis of the 1860s, 
which was ¢ little else but organised exaction». When they were not engaged 
in local feuds with their neighbours, the Derebeys were probably marginally 
better rulers than the Ottoman officials who eventually replaced them, 
for it was in their interest to preserve the prosperity of their lands. Some 
Anatolian Derebey estates were very large indeed. In 1813 Kinneir met 
the greatest of all Derebeys, Suleyman Bey Chapanoghlu (1781-1814), who 
virtually ruled central Asia Minor, He fed 300 retainers daily and could 
summon @ private army of up to 40,000 men, Another important Derebey 
family was the Ali Pasha, which controlled Djanik to the west of Trebizond. 
But in central and eastern Pontos Derebey estates were confined to single 
valleys. The valleys are steep and communications between them difficult. 
There was no dominant family °. 

All the known administrative districts (banda), which the medieval 
Empire of Trebizond inherited from the old Byzantine thema of Chaldia, 
became Ottoman kazas and, eventually, Derebey lordships. Even today 
geography dictates thet administrative boundaries reflect a pattern pro- 
bably established by the Byzantines in the ninth century, if not earlier. 
Each kaza consists of a castle and administrative and market centre at the 


gorging elsewhere the life-blood thoy have sucked from the provinces : Ulysses, or Scenes and 
Studies in Many Lands, London, 1887, p. 17 (cf. «The monastery of Soumelass, Frasers 
Magazine, NS, iii {1871}, pp. 195-208 and Eclectic Magazine, New York, lxxcil, p. 481 ff}. 
Palgrave was e contentious and opinionated man, but his views are more or leas shared by a 
modern historian : The ¢ close and intimate relationship (of the Derebeya) with their territoriea 
and peoples seem to have had a beneficie] effect upon hath»; Bernard Lewis, The emergence 
of modern Turkey, London, 1961, p. 38. Cf. V, FONTANIER, Voyages en Orient, Paris, 1829-1834, 
iii, pp. 17-18. The paved ways may have even earlier foundations than the period of the Dere- 
heya. I have met their remains chiefly in medieval] (and modern) Greek areaa — the Akeu (Taita) 
valley, Zefir (Zephyrios) Burunu, and the tracks up to Vazelon and Periatera. In some casen 
they might be proved to be on the paths of the basilike: odoi or imperial highways whicb the 
Grand Komnenoi were obliged to maintain and police (cf. the Acts of Vazelon). But, like the 
graceful camel-hump bridgea of eastern Pontos, their building and maintainance was clearly 
the work of some established authority. On the « Pontic Republic 4, see the propaganda pamphlet 
by the Ligue Nationale du Pont Euxin, Greek Republic of the Black Sea, Paris, 1919. 

3 John Macdonald KINNE, Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia and Koordistan, in the 
yeara 1823 and 1814..., London, 1818, pp. 35-91 (which confirms the report of p3 QARDANE, 
Journal Pun voyage dane la Turquie-f Asie et la Perse, fait en 1807 ef 1808, Paria, 1809, pp. 10-11) 
and J. H. Morpruans and B. Lewis, a.v. 4 Derebey +, The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Ind edn, 
it (1961), p. 207. 
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head of a valley, which may stretch south for fifty kilometers before it 
reaches the summer pastures and watershed of the Pontie Alps at 2-4,000 
metres. By the eighteenth century all the valley kazas in the pashalik of 
Trebizond (Trabzon) had passed into Derehey hands. In Lazistan, to the 
east of the capital, there were Derebeys of Batumi (Bathys), Génye (Gonia), 
Rize (Rhizaion}, Of (Ophis), and Siirmene (Sousourmene). To the south 
of Trebizond a Derebey lorded the Deghirmen Dere (Pyxites-Prytanis, 
Matzouksa) valley from a castle near Machka (Dikaisimon, Djevezlik), 
where he could overlook the first stages of the great caravan route to Tabriz. 
To the. west of Trebizond there were Derebey dynasties at Akchaabat 
(Polathane, Platana), Görele Burunu (Koralla), Tirebolu (Tripolis) and 
Giresun (Kerasous). The timariot family who ruled Gérele, the Uchinchoghlu, 
also held Torul (Ardasa) and presumably the Harshit (Philabonites) valley 
which runs for 100 kilometers between the two fortresses. The defile and 
castle at Torul are the keys to the Zigana Pass, and the Uchinchoghlu 
seem to have held the same stranglehold over the Tabriz route at this stage 
as did the Greco-Laz Kabazites family, semi-hereditary dukes of the Trape- 
zuntine province of Mesochaldia in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when they held the same fortresses 4, 


4 The banda of the Empire were : Rize, Sürmene, Yomra, Trebizond, Matzouka, Upper, or 
Palaio-, Matzouka, and Trikomia. In Bedi Karilisa, xxiii-axiv {1967}, p. 163, n. 149 and in 
Archeion Pontou, xxviii (1966), p. 286, n. 1, I suggested that the dandon of « Trikomia» might 
be located in Kromni and that the « Mimerag» of the bull of 1432 might be equated with modern 
Imera. I have since visited & small castle called Mimera between Ortahisar and Samara on 
the east side of the Kalenima Dore, about 5 km. north of the now destroyed church at Visera 
{see D. Talbot Ricz, Byzantion, v (1929), p. 68 and E. JANSSENS, who appears to be reporting 
the same church, Byzantion, xxxvi (1966), p. 110). Ít seeme more likely that this castle repre- 
senta the « Mimerase of the 1432 bull, than the evidently comparatively modern Greek village 
of Imera, in which case the bandon of ¢ Trikomia + must be found in the ¢ three townes of the 
Tonys (Thonia) district, once called Marmara, and lordebip of an eighteenth century Derebey. 
The inhsbitanta of the ares are noted for feuding and at least one Greek-apeaking village ie caid to 
aurvive there. The Derebeys took over a number of medieval castles of the coast, They were 
perfectly servicable for nineteenth century warfare there, although later Akche Kale (Kordyle) 
had seven gum aallies led into ita seaward wall and there are gun emplacements on Alexios IF's 
eastern castle of Tirebolu (Tripolis). The castle of Itoghlu (leat Dereboy of the Deghirmen Dere, 
pillager of Scumela and supporter of Osman in 1831), was particularly conspicuous : + The 
seat of one of these old chieftains was pointed out about nine milea from Trebizond, perched 
on the summit ofa tall, sharp ridge, rising boldly from midat of the valley and dividing it into 
two branchest, wrote Horatio Southgate {Narrative of a tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Persia and Mesopotamia, London, 1840, i, p. 152; cf. FONTANISE, op. cit., iii, p. 327). The same 
casle was observed by George Finlay in 1850: then in ruins, he suggested that the Derebeye 
had used the site of a medieval fortress (Journal... in 1850, MS RB. 8.9. of the British School 
of Archaeology in Atheus, f. 458), 
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Trebizond itself was divided into three timariot holdings : the eastern 
and western suburbs and the lower walled city — the upper citadel was 
held by the Ottoman pasha and a janissary garrison. Only he had artillery, 
but it was rarely effective in practice. In the eighteenth century the family 
which held the eastern suburb was particularly oppressive. St Philip’s, the 
then cathedral in the suburb, became a mosque in 1665 or 1674; thereafter 
many rayas (Christian subjects) moved to the western suburb — they, 
together with Jews, were nominally forbidden to live in the central walled 
city. But some Derebey families there were less harsh and one, the Satiroghlu, 
is remembered as a protector of Christian serfs {described as douloparetkot). 
The Pasha’s authority weakened throughout the eighteenth century until, 
in 1827, 1830 and 1833, pashas of Trebizond could find refuge only in the 
upper citadel when Derebeys threatened 5. 

Local wars between the Derebeys were the curse of the system. The civil 
wars between the Emperor of Trebizond and his provincial warlords in the 
1340s were re-enacted in the eighteenth century. In 1758-1759 the central 
and lower walled cities, St Eugenios and the nunnery of the Theoskepastos 
were used as Derebey strongholds against the pasha and his janissary gar- 
rison, precisely repeating the tactics once employed by the Mesochaldian 
chiefs when they besieged the Grand Komnenos and his Scholarian garrison °. 

For the rayas the Derebey wars merely brought misery. A note in a 
manuscript nomocanon from Giresun records the effects of one such local 
conflict : «In the one thousandth and seven hundredth and sixty fourth year, 
in the month August, on the sixth day, the feast of the Holy Transfiguration, 
the city of Kerasous was beseiged by Hadjdji Bey, who continued the war 
for 74 days and then overcame Tistaroghlu (Derebey of Giresun) and took 


5 TRIANTAPHYLLIDES, Phygades, p. 93; Cunysanruos, Hkklésia, pp. 707, 714-716; A. 
PAPADOP{O}ULO8S-KERAMRUS, Fontes historiae imperii Trapezuntini, St Petersburg, 1897/ 
Amsterdam, 1965, pp. 150-165. 

6 See n. 5 and Finlay MS, ff, 20-31; Jean Charles pz Brssz, Voyage en Crimée, au Caucase, 
en Géorgie, en Arménie, en Asie Mineure et & Constantinople, en 1829 et 1830, pour servir à his- 
taire de Hongrie, Parie, 1838, p. 300; and Wiliam Mitten, Trebizond, the lasi Gresk Empire, 
London, 1926, pp. 43-70. Omar Pasha Uchinchoghlu (bey of Torul-Gérele) and Ali Pasha 
Hakimoghlu, successive mid-cighteenth century pashas of Trebizond, were aleo faced with 
the internicine rivalry of the 25th and 64th Janissary Companies in the city, After the troubles 
of 1758-1759, 4]e commerce de cette place a été totalement interrompu; les habitans n'osaient 
sortir de leurs maisons, Pherbe croissait: dans les rues & dans les marchés, èt un trés-grand 
nombre d’habitens, sur-tout de Rayas, ont été foroéa d'abandonner la vilie, & d'aller chercher 
lear repoa & leur aùreté è Caffa & dans d'eutrea placeas; M. DE PEYSONNEL, Traité aur le com- 
merce de la Mer Noire, Paris, 1787, ii, pp. 72-73. 
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the castle and laid waste the town, as well as wrecking the church and... 
of the surviving Christians... 26 were killed » 7. 

In 1811 Suleyman Zade Hazinedaroghlu, himself a Derebey and castle- 
holder of Poti at the mouth of the Rion in Imeretia, became Pasha of 
Trebizond. As an Adjarian he enlisted the support of the Laz and eastern 
Derebeys against the western dynasts to establish his authority, A general 
war broke out between Suleyman Zade (supported by the beys of Génye, 
Rize, Of and Sürmene} and an aliance of the local beys of Trebizond, 
Görele, Tirebolu and Giresun. The rayas of the coastal towns sought refuge 
in the remoter valleys. Panagiotes Hadjdji Kakuloghlu, a Greek primate 
of Trebizond, escaped to the great monastery of St John the Forerunner 
at Vazelon on Mount Zaboulon in Matzouka. He noted in a manuscript 
there : «In 1811 came the tyrant Hazinedaroghlu and many people fled 
from Trebizond; I myself went to the (monastery of the) worthy Forerunner 
with wife and children, ... likewise there was a great plague and wars between 
the aghas; and I stayed in the monastery 7 months». Dorotheos, acting 
abbot of the monastery, noted in a music manuscript : «Such a terrible 
famine raged that many perished of it; a small measure (kotin, kutu) of 
wheat cost 5 grosta; and the war of the aghas arose and a plague took a 
harvest of all men, and this came about in 1811» °, 

In the same year Suleyman Zade invested Görele, the Uchinchoghlu 
coastal stronghold, with a small fleet from Poti. The Pasha and his Adjarians 
utterly devastated the ancient Greek settlement of Koralla, with its medieval 
castle, and the site was abandoned. It is almost certainly marked today 
by the folorn ruins on Görele Burunu, a few kilometers from modern Görele *. 


7 TRIANTAPHYLLICES, Phygades, p, 94. 

8 FonTanter, op. cit., iii, p. 98 (who reported that Suleyman Pasha was in fact miid mèan- 
nered); CurysartHos, Diklésia, p. 714, citing Archimandrite Panaretos Torate, Historia 
téa hieras basilikés patriarchikés kat stauropégiakés monés tou Timiou Prodromou kai Baplistou 
Iéannou Zaboulén & Bazelén, Trebizond, 1909, p. 192 (which I have net seen), See also Epamei- 
nondas Th. Kystaurpes, ¢ Peri téy para tên Trapezounta hieras monéa tou Timiou Prodromou 
kai Baptistou Idannou tou Bezelénoss, Ho en KOnetantinoupoles Hellénitos Philologitos Syi- 
togos, xxvii (1899-1900), p. 367. 

2 CHRYSANTROS, Ekklesia, p. 713. On the Uchinchoghlu ses aleo G. KANDILAPTES, 6 Geô- 
graphikon kai historikon lexikon tés eparchias Chaldias+, Pontiaka Phylla, xi (January 1937) 
pp. 12-13, There are references to the history of Koralla from earliest times in Arrian, xxiv, 
and the. anonymove author of a Periplus, xxxvi (cf. Alexandre Bascamaxorr, La synthdse 
des Périples Pontiques, Paris, 1948, pp. 96-97 and 122-123); Ruy Gonzales Cuaviso, His Embassy 
from Henry IIT of Castille to Tamburlaine the Great at Samarkand, tr. Guy Je Strange, London, 
1928, p. 109; « Relation d’un voyage en Orient par Julien Bordier, écuyer de Jean Gontaut, 
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But the destruction of Görele in 1811 proved to be the last fling of the 
Derebeys and their wars. In 1808 the Grand Vizier Mustafa Pasha Bayrakdar 
had summoned a great assembly of Derebeys and ayan {landed gentry with 
provincial magistratures). Here the new Sultan Mahmud IT had been com- 
pelled to formally recognise the autonomy of the Derebeys and their feudal 
privileges. But Mustafa Pasha (himself from the ayan class) fell and the 
Russian war supervened. Only four years separate the formal victory of 
the Derebeys over the weak central government from the beginnings of 
their destruction. In 1812, the year after the fall of Görele, Mahmud II 
proclaimed the first of many nineteenth century Ottoman reform systems 
and ordered the destruction of the Derebeys — the massacre of the janis- 
saries followed in 1826 and the abolition of the last timar holdings in 1832. 
Suleyman Chapanoghlu, whom Kinneir had met, was one of the first to go, 
but the last military expedition to subjugate a Derebey dynasty did not 
set out until 1866. Even so, some Derebey families retained a certain tra- 
ditional and local authority with their estates in eastern and Pontie Turkey 
until very recently ». 

The subjugation of the Derebeys in north-eastern Anatolia was a pro- 
tracted business. Within a year of the 1812 decrees Tahir Pasha entered 
a long struggle with the Derebey Mehmetoghlu of Ispir. Suleyman Zade 
Pasha’s allies turned upon him, One eastern bey, Memish Tuzdjuoghlu of Rize, 
had given him three «loans» totalling 400,000 grosia (£4,000). When the 
pasha demanded a further advance of 250,000 grosia (£2,500), Memish Agha 
complained to Constantinople. In 1816 Suleyman Zade found a Siirmeneli 
rising on his hands, but by 1817 he managed to encompass Memish Tuzdju- 
oghlu’s death. The circumstances of the murder, if such it was, are obscure. 
But Memish, said to have been a centenarian, was locally regarded as a 
martyr. The incident seems to be the source, however, of a Hazinedaroghlu- 
Tuzdjuoghlu rivalry which was to have far-reaching consequences. 

Sources for the next decade are sadly meagre, nor is there any modern 
study of the suppression of the Derebeys in the Ottoman Empire. But in 


Baron de Salignac, ambassadeur à Constantinople {1804-1612) +, ed. Mgr Chrysanthoa PHILIP- 
PIpEs, Archeion Pontou, vi (1935), p. 116 and Manouel I. Ganzon, Patriarchikoi Pinakes, 
Constantinople, 1885-1895, pp. 618, 639. The remains of @ castle atand on a rocky penineula 
of about 100 x 60 m. Further house ruina and defences are on the adjoining mainland. There 
are remains of a emal] {6 x 7 m.) double-apsed chapel on the mainland and perhaps traces 
of another in the citadel; beneath the western castle walla is a rock-out wine or olive press such 
a8 that near Tirebolu. 

1t See å. F. MULER, Mustafa Pasha Bayraktar, Moscow Leningrad, 1947 sad a.v. e Derebey » 
in EI {2}. 
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1830 a British vice-consulate was established in Trebizond and its careful 
despatches, now in the Public Record Office in London, are an invaluable 
source for the final destruction of the Pontic Derebeys ". 

The character of the struggle between the Derebeys and the Porte’s 
representatives has a peculiar interest in Trebizond. Firstly some of the 
Derebeys were Laz and Adjarian, whose Caucasian people fought for them 
as guardians of their independence. Secondly the Russian successes of 
1828-1829 in the area made the direct control of Lazistan and Adjaristan 
(now frontier districts) particularly important to Constantinople. 

The reigns of the reforming Sultans Mahmud II (1808-1839) and Abdul 
Medjid (1839-1861) were crucial to the development of north-eastern Turkey. 
But. they also mark the consolidation of Russian rule in the Caucasus, 
Turkish Georgia was threatened in 1807-1808 and in 1828-1829; there were. 
rumours of menacing Russian troop movements throughout the century. 
In 1829 Count Paskevich Erivanski’s army reached Giimiishane and at the 
Treaty of Adrianople in that year Turkish Georgia was reduced to Lazistan 
and Adjaristan. The sendjak of Anapa, which the pashas Hasan Chichinoghlu 
and Osman Hazinedaroghlu had attempted to turcicise, in the face of 
Russian intrigue, in 1824-1828, was surrendered to the Tsar. But Turkey 
kept Batumi until 1878. In 1829 it might well have been thought that the 
Laz and Adjarians would be the next to join their compatriots in Georgia 
and submit to Russia; there seemed no end to Russian expansion. When 
James Brant was sent as first British vice-consul in Trebizond in 1830, 


u W, J. HAMILTON, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontue and Armenia, London, 1842, pp. 
222-226; FoNTANIER, op. cit., iii, pp. 320-338; le chevalier Gamna, Voyage dans la Russie méri- 
dionale, Paris, 1826, i, p. 418, n. 1; Je chevalier Taitbout pz Maziany (consul for Holland ai 
Odesas), Voyages en Circassie, Odessa/Simphéropol, 1836, p. 254; and Hasan Umun, G/ ve 
Of Muharebeleri, Istanbul, 1949, pp. 17-22. I am most grateful to Mr Michael Meeker for 
information from the laat-cited book and for other heip, The Pashas of Trobizond of the period 
were : Suleyman Zade Hazinedaroghiu (I811-?), poisoned by his successor Khoarew, Hadjdji 
Hasan Chichinoghlu {fl. 1823-1829), Osman Hazinedaroghlu (1829-1842), Abdullah Hazine- 
daroghlu {1842-1846} and Halili (from 1846). The British vice-consuls and consuls were : J. W. 
Brant (1830-1837), H, Suter (1837-1841}, G. A. Stevens (1841-1858), F. J. Stevens (1858-1867) 
and W. G. Palgrave (from 1867). All save the Stevena brothers were fairly well known in geo- 
graphical circles. Brant was highly eateemed by Robert Curzon, with whom he negotiated 
the 1842 Anglo-Persian trading convention at Erzurum (see Armenia, London, 1842, p. 34); 
the Brant papers are in BM Add. MSS 42512, 42565 and 42666 and further relevant papers are 
in BM Add. MSS 38983, 39042 and 41315; see also the anonymous ¢ Trebizond and the Persian 
transit trade, Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, xxxi (1944), pp. 289-301. I am very 
grateful to Mies Heather Wanstall for transcribing some of the Brant despatches in the PRO. 
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he was instructed to find out just how vulnerable Lazistan was : « The recent 
successes of Russia and the extension of her dominion in the quarter to 
which you are going cannot have failed te produce a sensible effect upon 
the minds of the inhabitants, whether Christian or Mahomedan», wrote 
Sir Robert Gordon in a private letter to Brant. The ambassador went on to 
ask « What is the understanding existing between the Pasha and the Lazes; 
if any of these people, during the war espoused the Russian cause; — and 
if their present conduct is peacable». Brant never fully answered these 
questions in his dispatches and it is worth posing them again 1°. 

The view of one Georgian historian was that «La peur provoquée par 
la politique d’extension de la Russie fit changer l’aspect: des choses. La 
Turquie prit la décision de soumettre complètement les contrées géorgiennes 
occupées, d'y introduire une administration absolument turque et de les 
turquiser... L'opération fut commencée au Lasistan d’abord. Osman Pascha... 
saccagea, cette partie de la Géorgie turque. Les Lases défendirent leur liberté 
avec acharnement... L'autorité et administration des Beys ont été anni- 
hilées et remplacées par les institutions turques... Les classes sociales chez 
les Lases et Jes Adjariens furent nivelées. Les domaniales des Beys furent 
sequestrées et confisquées par ]’Administration turque qui, de sa propre 
initiative, répartit conditionellement ces terres aux paysans», Furthermore 
proper names were turcicised and « -oghlu» replaced ¢ -shvili » 18, 

These views require @ little modification, It is quite clear that the sup- 
pression of the Laz and eastern chieftains was part of a wider process of 
subjugating the Derebeys throughout Anatolia, Until the enlightened rule 


12 See FonTANIER, op. cti., iii, pp. 239-253; Taitbout DE Maztery, loc, cit; W. E. D. ALLEN 
and Pau) Musatorr, Caucasian Battlefields, Cambridge, 1953, p. 41; Odysseus LAMPsIpss, 
«Ho Pontos kata ton Résotourkikon polomon tou 1828-1829», Archeion Pontow, xix (1954), 
pp. 226-231 and Bxssx, op. cit., pp. 308-309. Gordon's letter is in BM Add. MS 42512, ff, 1-3. 
Brant shared these forebodings in 1833 : «Some bound muat be put to the aggrandisement 
of Russia, for if she be allowed to possess herself, without opposition, of Turkey and Persia 
or such parts that suit her purpose, how can she be afterwards controlled ? Were Armenia 2nd 
the courses of the Tigris and the Euphrates in her bands, Persia would be surrounded by ker, 
nearly, and must become her vassal and fall into her possession as Georgia has done. This 
once achieved, India could easily be attacked, and even if the attack were repelied, what trea- 
sures would not the defence have cost? This perhaps may be considered as looking too much 
into the future, but still the progress is so natural that the whole plan is obvious when the 
first step ie made. 'Fhis ia the step that should be prevented at all riskes : PRO FO 524/2. Events 
seamed only to confirm Brant’s view throughout the century. Russia occupied Tashkent {1865}, 
Khiva (1873}, Kare (1878), Merv (1884) and, with the Firat World War, Trebizond itself. 

13 G. VÉCHAPÈLI, La Géorgie Turque, Berne, 1919, pp. 18-19. 
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of Prince Michael Vorontsov as Viceroy of the Caucasus (1844-1853) it 
seems that there was little motive for the Laz to exchange Turkish for Russian 
domination. Ottoman and British diplomatic misgivings about Laz connec- 
tions with Russia proved almost groundless. The ravages of the war of 
1828-1829 were long felt; the Laz did not rise for the Russians then (and in 
1918 they actually assisted the Turkish recapture of Batumi). The Laz 
showed no signs of emigrating to Russian Georgis — indeed in the 1840s 
Russian deserters commonly took refuge in Turkish Adjaristan and there 
was a steady flow of refugees from Russian Georgia until the 1850s (which 
was balanced by the emigration of thousands of Pontic Greeks to the 
Caucasus), A report on Adjaristan, prepared for the British ambassador 
to the Porte in 1841, mentions no deliberate policy of turcicisation there but 
simply administrative chaos, which would last as long as the entire population 
continued to carry and use arms. The Laz rising of 1830 may have had some 
Russian encouragement, but it coincided with the last Georgian attempt 
to restore the Bagratid dynasty and to oust the Russians from Tbilisi. It 
was put down by a Pasha of Trebizond, Osman, who was himself an Adjarian. 
Finally it must be remembered that the Laz and Adjarians were separated 
from other Georgians by their Muslim faith 14, 

Not surprisingly, Laz loyalties must have been divided. But the reason 


14 Frederick Guareacrno (acting vice-conaul of Trebizond}, ¢ Notes made on a journey from 
Batuom by Adjareh, Shavshet, Ardanuch, Ardahen, Ghivieh, Penek and Oiti, to Erzercom b, 
PRO, FO 526/2 (summarised in part in « Notes of an Excursion from Batim to Artvin +, Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London, xv (1845), pp. 206-305). Guarracino found that 
a À great number of Russians and Poles desert from the regimenta on the frontier, are brought 
to Shavehet and are distributed among the surrounding villages. As soon as a deserter entera 
Turkish territory he ia captured by the first Turk who meets him, who either keeps him in his 
own service or disposes of him to other natives, the value of one being 300 piastres (£3). Although 
in a state of slavery, many whom I had an opportunity of speaking to, told me that they pre- 
ferred their present position with the Turks, to that of military service in Russias, Georgian 
immigrants to Turkey are frequently mentioned in consular reports. During the rule of the 
barbaric Abdallah Pasha Hazinedaroghlu (1842-1846), many were in fact Circassian slaves, 
In turm targe numbers of Greeks and Armenians escaped to Russia after 1829, 1878 and 1918; 
the Laz are never mentioned as refugees to Russia. In 1841 Guarracino found the Adjarians 
were still very independent, The chief victims of Turkish exactions seem to have been Greek, 
Armenian and + Catholic » {presumably Armenian) villagers who did not share Muslim privileges. 
On this period sea David Marshall LanG, The Last Yecora of the Georgian Monarchy 1658-1332, 
New York, 1957, pp. 267-284; the same’s A modern hisiory of Georgia, London, 1962, pp. 42-69 
and Alexandre MANVELIOCRVILI, Histoire de Géorgie, Paris, 1951, pp. 353-402. Solomon II 
Bagration, Jast King of Imeretia, retired to Trebizond and died there in 1815, but the Pontos 
does not seem to have been a centre of Georgian monarchist resistance — see Anthony BEYBR 
in Bedi Kartlisa, xxv (1968), pp. 214-227. 
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why they, and the Rizelis, Oflis and Siirmenelis, fought Osman Pasha so 
vigorously are clear enough. They, or rather their leaders, wished to retain 
their ancient and feudal independence. They were provoked by a series of 
bad harvests and by Turkish exactions. 

Osman Hazinedaroghlu, bey of Charshamba and son of Suleyman Zade, 
bought the pashalik of Trebizond for 1,000 purses (£5,000) at the close 
of the Russian war in the summer of 1829. He had « une belle figure, avec 
des manières distinguées », as befitted one of the wealthiest landowners in 
Turkey who had been brought up as a page at the Sultan’s saray. But his 
expenses were enormous. He maintained an extravagant entourage and 
court in Trebizond and his bribes to the Porte (which included, on occasion, 
4,200 lbs of butter and twenty Circassian slaves) cost over 200,000 franes 
a year, His father had demanded loans from his beys; Osman Pasha withdrew 
the surviving privileges of the Derebeys and levied instead a novel and 
onerous tribute from their subjects. His agents were initially successful — 
Aslan Bey at Batumi, Mustafa Agha at Hopa and Izzet Agha Tuzdjuoghlu 
at Rize, a young man of gracious appearance and elegant manners who 
had succeeded Memish through proving his loyalty to the pasha at the age 
of sixteen by murdering his uncle. 

Osman’s levy was inopportune. The Russians had left a trail of destruc- 
tion, the harvest of 1829 was lost and the harvest of 1830 was poor. In the 
summer of 1830 the pashalik was visited by the plague; at its height thirty 
people a day were dying in Rize and sixty in Trebizond. Not surprisingly 
two thousand Stirmenelis refused to pay the pasha’s levy in September 1830. 
As they had never paid any significant taxes to the government before, 
three Siirmeneli aghas came to complain to Osman, who garotted one. 
He then found that the agha of Atina (Pontic Athenai), further along the 
coast, was in arms 15, 

The harvest of 1831 was even worse. By September there was a serious 
shortage of grain in Lazistan. Osman’s agent had managed to extract 
200,000 piastres (£2,000) from the Siirmenelis — of which 50,000 were 
retained by him and virtually all the remainder by Osman. But now the 
sum was raised to 500,000 piastres and almost all the 4,000 families of the 
valley refused to pay, They and the Rizelis were doubtless encouraged by 
news of the revolt in Egypt, which reached Trebizond at the end of 1831. 
The pasha’s authority was then regarded by one witness as being at its 


145 PRO, FO 524/1. As a result of the plague a quarantine station with a European doctor 
was act up in Leontokastron (Giizel Hisar}, but the port was not free of cholera and summer 
infections until the 1860s. 
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lowest ebb. «In short, Brant reported, universe] discontent prevails which 
the people do not attempt to conceal.» Twenty men were killed in the 
Siirmene disturbances, but the place was still restless in March 1832. In 
August Osman Pasha despatched force of 7,000 men there. The coastal 
settlements at the head of each valley are simply administrative and com- 
mercial conveniences for the peoples of the hinterland. They can be quickly 
evacuated to the high forests where no army can follow. Thus « there was 
no fighting of any consequence. The people had transported their flocks, 
moveables and families to the mountains. They refused to give up the 
leaders of the revolt or to make their submission and nothing seems to have 
been gained by the expedition». Fontanier, who regarded the Siirmenelis 
as a «singulier mélange d’honnéteté et de barbarie», found the whole expe- 
dition slightly absurd. Antiquated cannons were rowed out to invest Siirmene, 
a bulletin of victory was issued and the entire population found in the town 
was brought in triumph to Trebizond — it proved to consist of three old 
women and an infant. Brant suspected that the expedition would simply 
tarn the Siirmenelis into desperate mountain robbers. These disturbances 
in Trebizond must be set against a pattern of other local risings {especially 
Kurdish and Chorohi) which were also faced by the rival pashas of Kars 
and Erzurum as part of the aftermath of the Russian war 14, 

Tahir Agha Tuzdjuoghln of Rize quickly emerges as the leader of the Laz 
revolt. Mustafa of Hopa and Aslan of Batumi flocked to his standard, as 
they had once supported Suleyman Zade and Osman Hazinedaroghlu. 
Tt is at this point that one wonders whether the wars were not simple ven- 
dettas between the Hazinedaroghlu and the Tuzdjuoghlu dynasties and 
their retainers. Both families had Derebey origins and had little sympathy 
with the reform movement in Constantinople, which was the pretext for 
Osman Pasha’s activities. Both families had connections with Rize and 
Georgian Poti — probably both were Laz or Adjarian. Possibly the vendetta 
began with the Hazinedaroghlu murder of Memish Tuzdjuoghlu m 1817; 
perhaps it wes older. But, as in other parts of the Ottoman Empire, the 
destruction of the Derebays seems to have been accomplished by setting 
one leading family upon another 27, 

In the Pontos, however, there seems to have been real doubt as to which 
family was receiving the support of the Porte. Like Memish, Tahir Tuzdjuo- 
ghlu appeared to be better connected and more formidable even than the 


1t PRO, FO 524/1; Fonwrantee, op. cit., iii, pp. 7-8, 300, 328. 
1? PRO, FO 524/1; UMUR, op. cit., pp. 20-22, 
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official pasha, « His riches are derived from his hereditary possessions, 
and not being necessitated to take money from his dependents, he is beloved 
by them». By contrast Osman Pasha’s «intolerable exactions» were unwel- 
come. Then, as today, the peoples of the eastern valleys of the Pontos could 
eall upon the services of kin who had made good in all parts of Turkey. 
Thus Tahir Tuzdjuoghlu had powerful friends in the Porte, including the 
Serasker Pasha (Commander-in-Chief} and two Rizeli Field Marshals, who 
would certainly place loyalty to the Tuzdjuoghlu clan before official instruc- 
tions. Despite his early career, Osman Pasha had fewer friends in Constan- 
tinople and there were rumours of his imminent dismissal up to his death 
ten years later 18, 

Osman Pasha’s troops stayed in Lazistan over the winter, trying to locate 
their enemy. But Tuzdjuoghlu had taken his, by now sizeable, force to the 
southern side of the Pontie Alps. Together with the Laz, the beys of Tonya 
and Rize rose for him. Ahmet Pasha of Kars moved against the Laz but 
was defeated. Early in January 1833 Tuzdjuoghlu was emboldened to attack 
Trebizond itself. By then he had an estimated 12,000 men: Laz, Oflis, 
Rizelis, Siirmenelis and Tonyalis headed by their respective aghas. Osman 
Pasha’s kaymakam sent a force to stop Tuzdjuoghlu coming down the 
Deghirmen Dere, but it fell back without engaging the rebels. In Trebizond 
«the greatest alarm prevailed». Ali Muslims were ordered to take arms. 
The wealthier citizens brought their furniture and other valuables from 
the suburbs into the walled city for safety and there were feverish but 
half-hearted attempts to fortify the capital. Ditches were dug and a small 
cannon was taken to a crossing over the Kalenima (Platana) Dere. «These 
defences were so insignificant and the troops of the Pasha so indisposed 
to his cause that nobody expected an engagement would take place; indeed 
the Pasha himself seemed to place so little reliance on his works and men 
that he made his arrangements for shutting himself up in the walled part 
of the town». '® 

Eastern Pontos was now effectively in the hands of Tuzdjnoghlu. Vice- 
consul Brant had prudently asked him for assurances of protection for the 
European community and for the Greek Metropolitan Constantios (1830- 
1879), He was relieved to learn that, unlike Osman Pasha, Tuzdjuoghlu was 
favourably inclined to Europeans and that his army was well disciplined. 

But the attack on Trebizond never materialised. In the second week of 


28 PRO, FO 524/1; Fowranres, op. cit., iii, pp. 98-99, 201-2. 
1 PRO, FO 524/1. 
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January 1833 a messenger from the Serasker Paska, Takir Tuzdjuoghlu’s 
ally at the Porte, arrived with his appointment as Ottoman governor of 
Rize, Tuzdjuoghlu’s limited ambition to be a Derebey in official guise were 
satisfied and the British vice-conéul was able to hope that « we shall see the 
beneficia) effects of tbe termination of these disputes which have so long 
paralysed commerce». The fears of spring 1833 evaporated so quickly that 
no historian of Trebizond has noticed them *°. 

But during March and April 1833 vice-consul Brant had new worries. 
He was concerned with the activities of a Russian Major Voinikov, who 
appeared to be fermenting the separatists tendencies of the pashaliks 
bordering Russian Georgia. Rumour suggested that Russia was once again 
preparing to enter Turkey and take Erzurum, vital to the Trebizond-Tabriz 
route which had been opened to European commerce by the Treaty of 
Adrianople four years before. Twice the Russian agent travelled from 
Tbilisi to Erzurum and excited interest in Trebizond, while news arrived 
of the failure of the plot to restore the Bagratids in the Georgian capital, 
In May 1833 Brant made the startling discovery that Major Voinikov 
was in fact Aslan Bey of Batumi, brother-in-law of Tahir Tuzdjuoghlu, But 
Aslan Bey’s double identity is our only clear hint of Russian interference 
in the Laz rising *, 

In July 1833 Lazistan was in arms again. Osman Pasha assembled a new 
force of Djanik irregulars and Erzurum regulars. The Pasha of Kars moved 
up with troops to the coast to assist : « The principal object was supposed 
to be the reduction of Aslan Bey who was dispossessed of his government 
of Batoom... for arbitrary and vexatious conduct». By October the Pasha 
of Kars had overrun Batumi and reached Atina. Aslan Bey took refuge 
at Rize with Tahir Tuzgioghlu and Osman Pasha retired to Trebizond for 
the winter. But it was clear that the Laz revolt would continue as long as 
Tuzdjuoghlu remained at Rize 2*. 


2 PRO, FO 524/1; Canysantuos, Pkkésia, pp. 616-617. 

21 PRO, FO 524/1. Double names, European and Turkish or Russian (in one cass all three), 
and Greek and Turkish or Russian, were not uncommon at this time. Black Sea Greoks, or 
Italians, who did not wish to take out Greek, Russian or one of the Italian nationalities, would 
claim British protection as Ionians or Maltese. The Russian consul-genera] in Trebizond waa 
suspected by hia colleagues of unfairly encouraging, and even bribing, Christians to become 
Russian subjects. Fontanier commented (op. cit., iii, p. 257) : « Il ne suffit pas de nommer un 
voleur de grand chemin comme Aalan Bey de Kuba (perhaps Voinikov}, ou un marchand d'es- 
claves comme Hassan Bey de Soukboum, généraux ruezea pour lea rendre dociles +. 

22 PRO, FO 524/1. 
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With the spring of 1834 Brant reported to his ambassador, inevitably, 
that «our turbulent neighbours the Laz are again in commotion». Tahir 
Tuzdjuoghiu had, with supreme confidence, placed his lordship under the 
distant pashalik of Sivas (Sebasteia) and announced his unfailing devotion 
to the Sultan and dissociation from his pasha in Trebizond. The aghas 
of Siirmene supported him. Wearily Osman Pasha mustered 3-4,000 Djanik 
irregulars and shipped them to Lazistan. « But, reported Brant, it is believed 
(that) the present expedition will probably end like most of those. hitherto 
undertaken against Lazistan, in the devastation of the country without 
any Teal advantage being gained, while the depression of commerce must 
be productive of increased general discontent and misery. » ?3 

But Brant’s warning was only partially justified. Unexpectedly Osman 
Pasha completely crushed the Siirmene revolt and captured Rize. Lazistan 
wes overrun and pillaged. Tuzdjuoghlu’s connections in the Porte failed him 
and a firman came demanding his head. The decapitated heads of Tahir 
and most of his family were despatched in triumph to Constantinople. 
Aslan Bey {alias Major Voinikov) escaped to Russian Georgia and is not 
heard of again. Brant reported Lazistan pacified on 12 April 1834 : « The 
influence of this rich and powerful (Tuzdjuoghiu) family, andt he opposition 
it kept alive against the Pasha’s authority in Lazistan may therefore be 
looked upon as annihilated», He had not reckoned on the family’s notable 
ability to survive, for the Tuzdjuoghlu remain a dominant family in Rize 
to this day. Even in 1834 there were lingering doubts for Tahir Tuzdjuoghlu 
was thought to «have taken refuge in the mountains with the Ophlis». 
In fact the refugee turned out to be an Ofli agha, Djafar Djansizoghlu, 
who assumed leadership of the revolt, Also Brant observed, «it is to be 
feared... that instead of conciliating the people by mild treatment, the system 
of extortion which has formed their chief ground of complaint will be con- 
tinued, and rather than keep them quiet, will dispose them to seize any 
opportunity for breaking out again in revolt» *, 

In other parts of Osman’s pashalik the Derebeys had gone swiftly and 
quietly. The Uchinchoghlu, for centuries timariots of Torul, lost their 
lands in 1830. In that year Besse found the Derebeys still raiding each 
other’s lands, but by 1833 Smith reported them and their feuds as being 
only a (very recent) memory. In 1834 Aucher-Eloy regarded the Laz revolt 


2 PRO, FO 524/1. 
4 PRO, FO 524/1. 
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as over because, for the first time, the pasha had not to negotiate with the 
rebels, but had executed their leaders 25. 

But Osman Pasha was no reformer. In Brant’s words he was « wedded to 
the old system», looking upon the new movements in Constantinople with 
great distrust and retaining strong elements of the disgraced janissary 
party in his miniature court in Trebizond. He refused to implement the 
measures of the Hatt-i Sharif of Giilhane in his pashalik. The comparative 
ease and willingness with which he suppressed the non-Laz Derebeys in his 
province is therefore curious, Two travellers suggest that whereas the pasha 
reduced the surviving Derebeys ¢ partly by intrigue and partly by violence», 
his new ayan were in many cases the old Derebeys under a different guise. 
The beys of Adjaristan were still holding office in return for a tithe and 
military service in the 1840s. Some Derebeys did not bother to abandon 
their castles; many seem to have kept what amounted to private armies. 
In 1841, for instance, Guarracino withnessed the gathering of fifteen or 
sixteen local beys for a wedding at Ardahan; they brought some 6-800 
retainers with them as a matter of course, But in Lazistan the native Dere- 
beya could not be trusted and Osman Pasha’s device could not be used. 
For him the Tanzimat reforms seem to have been little more than an excuse 
to launch the equivalent of a Derebey war on a large scale — for the suprem- 
acy of the Hazinedaroghlu dynasty. It was not until the 1860s that the 
Porte could really trust its governors in Trebizond, If the Pontos had been 
more ethnically and politically homogeneous, it might well have gone the 
way of other peripheral provinces of the Ottoman Empire which gained 
their autonomy in the nineteenth century. As it was, it became a transitory 
Greek Republic under Russian supervision in 1916-1918, while article 29 of 
the Treaty of Sévres optimistically placed it in a new Armenia, and the 
Georgians also had claims **. 

Osman Pasha still had Djafar Djansizoghlu to reckon with. Since the 
fall of the Tuzdjuoghlus in 1834 he had ¢ been á wanderer in the mountains 
of Oph, where with a few followers and aided by the good wishes of the 
inhabitants he has been enabled to elude all attempts to apprehend him » *7, 


25 Besse, op. cit., p. 302; Eli Serre, Researches of the Rev. B. Smith and the Re. H. G. 0. 
Dwight in Armenia, Boston, 1833, ii, p. 324; Aucher BLOY. Relations de voyages en Orient de 
1830 &% 1838, ed. Comte DE JAUBERT, Paris, 1843, i, p. 752. 

2 Moritz WAGNER, Pravele in Pereia, Georgia and Koordistan, London, 1856, ii, pp. 263-264; 
Fontanigr, op. cit., iii, pp. 17-18; PRO, FO 6286/2; 195/101; 195/173; Souraearz, We. cit. : 
+ In some instances... they are the same chieftains reduced to the condition of loyal rulers». 

27 Umoun, op. cit., p. 19; PRO 196/101. The Oflis are among the curiosities of Lazistan, They 
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On 12 September 1837 Suter (Brant’s successor} reported that «an 
attempted conspiracy has just been discovered in Lazistan. Most of the 
aghas and landed proprietors of that province who have always conformed 
with great reluctance to the new state of things in Turkey, and submitted 
with very ill grace to the authority of Osman Pasha, lately resolved amongst 
themselves to avail of the first convenient opportunity to refuse payment 
of contributions and to insist that officers appointed to govern in their 
districts should be at their choice, or selected from their own chiefs », Djafar 
Agha wasinvited to lead the alliance, but it was betrayed by Emin Kahyaoghlu 
(former agka of Siirmene and then governor of Tirebolu, whose ruthless 
and drunken conduct earned him the nickname of « Paskevich»s), Most 
mysteriously, Djafar Agha himself helped to betray the alliance. We shall 
probably never know what desperate and squalid intrigue among the Laz 
and eastern chieftains led to this step, but Osman Pasha’s power over « the 
restless and turbulent inhabitants of Lazistan» was greatly strengthened 
by it. Stirmene did not rise again, but in September 1839 the Rizelis took 
up arms for the last time. The people of nearby Amishon had refused to 
pay 400 purses (£2,000) levied by their new government official. Osman 


were Greeks, or at least Greek-speaking, who were converted to Islam supposedly with their 
apostate bishop Alexander, when he became Iskender, Pasha of Trebizond. By one account 
this occurred in about 1740; by another it was this Bishop Alexander who built the Iskender- 
pasha Djamii in Trebizond in about 1512 (see Ioannides, op. cft., P- 135 ; CERYSANTHOS, Biklésia, 
p- 708 and Greek Republic of the Black Sea, p. 14; of. the Laz story that they had embraced 
Islam unger thoir prince Lazarev). Mr Michael Meeker tells me that the current Ofli explanation 
is that the Byzantine Emperor sent two Ofli Christian priests to investigate the new Muslim 
faith; they were converted instead, settled outside the Empire and that centuries later their 
deacendanta evangelised the Ofli valley for Islam. Theee tales seem to be zationalisations 
of the paradox that the Oflis eombine a fanatical devotion ta Islam with a retention of the 
Pontie Greek dialect. In 1831 Fontanier (oz. cié., iii, pp. 294-205} was unable to land at Of 
because Pasha had not then subdued the place, but he noted that there were about 3,000 houses 
with two great fortified strongholds held by the lecal aghas, Sevr Anmedoghlu and Djansizoghlu. 
The Oflig were ¢ grands voleurs» and « pirates hardis». In 1835 Brant found that athe Ofis 
baye peculiar habita ang customs distinct from those of the Laz». He reckened that they could 
muater 24,000 men under arma and the Laz only 18,000. « The Oflis in many of their habits 
much resemble the inhabitants of Maina (Mani}, carrying on blood feuds from father to sone; 
see « Journey through a part of Armenia and Asia Minor in the year 18355, Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, vi (1836), pp. 191-192. In 1879 I. Parcharides estimated that 
out of 10-12,000 Offi families 8-10,000 spake Greek but only 192 were Christian; see « Statiatike 
tés eparchias Opheds tou nomou Trapezountos», Parnassos, iii (1879), pp. 224-232. Palgrave 
regarded them as ¢simply the most disagreeable, quarrelsome, bigoted, natrow-mindcd set 
I have ever had deal with » (op. cit., p. 16), As Muslims they were not included in the exchange 
of populations in 1922-1923, Today they stil] have a reputation for producing ultra-conservative 
hodjdjas, while the villages of the Chaykara district are atill Greek-speaking, 
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Pasha sent first 150 men and then 4,000 troops under the renegade Emin 
Agha against them. By October Memish Suichmezoghlu, the Rizeli agha, 
had fled to Ispir and Emin Agha had « effectively restored tranquillity in 
that quarter » 28, 

It was the tranquillity of devastation. Suter admitted that the risings 
« were not altogether unprovoked by maladministration», but the Laz and 
eastern peoples were never granted their own officials. No consul ventured 
to accompany Osman Pasha’s forces to see what they actually did in 
Lazistan, but in 1840 Teule visited the scenes of the recent battles along the 
coast. ¢ Les Lazes m’ont paru justifier leur mauvais réputation ; leur regard 
est rude et leur ton est des plus grossiers... Je n’avais remarqué dans le 
bazar de Mapavreh que du gros millet (blé de Turqnie, ict nommé lazont) 
et des peaux de monton. Je trouve que des gens misérables, vivant épars 
au centre d'une belle campagne qui devrait les enrichir, offrant un spectacle 
affligeant et le plus choquant de. tous les contrastes qwòon puisse voir. » 29 

The sons of a former Derebey of Eynesil and the Oflis took advantage of 
Osman Pasha’s death in 1841 to lead petty revolts. But the Laz did not 
rise again, even during the rule of Osman’s brother and successor, the 
avaricious and quite exceptionally brutal Abdullah Pasha HazinedaroghIn. 
But itis the Tuzdjuoghlu who have survived, rather than their Hazinedaroghlu 
rivals of these years. The descendants of the Derebeys and aghas were 
stripped, itis true, of their armed retinues, but they began to exercise a 
more subtle, and no less impressive, political and economic patronage. 
The Laz were less. fortunate. With the loss of their feudal lords and with 


% PRO, FO 195/101; Fonranren, op. cit., tii, pp. 265, 827. Nothing further is heard of Memish 
Suichmezoghly, but Ispir and the Chorob valley were long centres of resiatance to the central 
government, ¢ the resort of all the turbulent spirita of Lazistan, who flocked thither in such 
numbers, as to bid defiance to any force which the government could send against them +, 
wrote W. J. Hamilton (icc. cit.). The local governor (voivod) strongly urged Hamilton not to 
venture into the fighting in Lazistan in 1836; « It ie only within a few years, since the destruction 
of the janissaries {1826), that a governor has been able to reaide » at Ispir. 

29 Jules Charles TEVLE, Pensées et noles critiques exirailea du journal de mes voyages dans 
CEmpire du Sultan de Constantinople dans les provinces Russes, Géorgiennes et Tarlares du 
Caucase e dans le Royaume de Perse, Paria, 1842, ii, pp. 11-12. Fontanier (op. cit., iii, p. 300) 
found that the Laz « vivent dans les bois, s’enfuient è l'approche des étrangers, vendent les 
enfants. Les femmes livrent aux travaux de campagnent et eux-mêmes restent oisife ». It muet 
be said that those who knew the Lez better did not give them such a poor character, Palgrave 
described them as « a fine race, good labourere, good sailors, but said to be thievish. My own 
experience would not confirm the popular accusations : PRO, FO 195/812. Cf. Denis Cecil 
Hus, My Travels in Turkey, London, 1964, pp. 109-110, and for other opinions of the Laz, 
Anthony Bryer in Bedt Xartlisa, xxi-xxii (1966), pp. 182-184, 
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the devastation of their lands, they began to emigrate. Today only a quarter 
of the Turkish Laz remain in Lazistan. Here they have retained their lan- 
guage and customs to some extent, but it was Osman Pasha who deprived the 
Laz of their ancient independence, where Justinian and the Grand Komnenoi 
of Trebizond had tried and failed 20. 


8¢ PRO, FO 195/178. The tortures devised and supervised by Abdullah Pasha exceeded the 
frightful ingenuity shown. by his predecessors. After a Britiah diplomatic enquiry aubstaniated 
complaints, representations were made to the Porte, but Abdullah died before he could be 
dismissed. 


